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THE PEDAGOGUES 



Chapter I 

THE class in English Composition and 
Literature was a large one as classes 
at the Summer School are reckoned. 
Thirty-five names were on the roll — and 
twenty-three of these names were feminine. 
Now, at the third meeting, none were 
absent. And although the alluring whirr 
of a lawn-mower came through the open 
windows, and the fluttering leaves of an 
elm cast beckoning shadows on the partly 
drawn blinds, and the class-room, with its 
polished yellow furnishings and white plas- 
tered walls, was on this July day hot and 
hard^ none of the thirty-five gave any sign 
of impatience. Most of them, bent over 
their note-books, were writing with smooth, 
rapid industry, pausing from time to time 
to dab their moist faces with their handker- 
chiefs, which, they would then perhaps lay 
on their desks convenient for further 
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use. There were ten of these small damp 
piles. 

On a low platform, behind an oak desk, 
Alfred Honore Palatine lounged in a com- 
fortable chair, talked, and fanned him- 
self languidly with a palm-leaf fan. His 
personality inspired among his listeners 
quite as much interest as his lecture ; with 
those who abstained from taking notes it 
probably counted for more. Tall and spare, 
with a large, regular face, which, though 
usually tilted upward in too poised and 
studied a manner, was good-humored, and 
with light kinky hair that women envied. 
Palatine knew what it was to attract atten- 
tion, nor did it usually disturb him ; he 
was accustomed to think of himself as a 
handsome man. His youth was unques- 
tionable, though he was one of those whose 
bloom survives their youth. His com- 
plexion, indeed, was of the description that 
needs clothes of equal freshness to prevent 
it from seeming floridly, rurally healthy ; 
but Palatine always considered carefully his 
background. On this day he wore a pink 
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shirt and a double-breasted blue serge 
coat, while his fan was an accessory of 
value. 

The situation entertained him ; few of 
the students were younger than himself, 
and three or four had in all probability 
been teaching school before he was born. 
Yet they expected him in six short weeks 
to purge them of provinciality, to give 
them a catholic appreciation of literature, 
to instruct them in new methods of teach- 
ing, and to teach them to write — to 
write — to write. This last Palatine con- 
ceived to be the desperate and ultimate, 
though unavowed aim of most of the 
summer students who were taking the 
course in English ; and he did not usually 
think the worst of people. In the eyes 
of the men, self-contained and quietly in- 
dustrious, was the gleam, it might be, of 
confident ambition ; and the women were 
beginning to have a busy air of attain- 
ment, of joyous realization. Palatine had 
seen them go about elated and smiling, as if 
always thinking, " Now we shall learn ; our 
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chance has come ; this is really our start 
in life and perhaps fame is within reach/* 

Truly, humor had to yield to pity, and 
though Palatine longed to be a revelation 
to these people and give them his concep- 
tions of life and literature in a few whim- 
sical, exaggerated words, and though he 
felt it might be beneficial to illustrate for 
them in this way the possibility of an indi- 
vidual point of view, he did not dare; 
he knew they would resent it. He knew 
instinctively that more tact was necessary 
in dealing with a small body of earnest and 
mature workers like these than in teaching 
a class of four hundred freshmen. One 
could say anything to freshmen ; one could 
read them ludicrously bad themes, and 
pass sarcastic comments, but one couldn't 
do that with summer students. They 
would probably fail to follow the whip- 
like play of wit, and the authors of the 
themes would be indignant. Their ideals 
and methods had been formed, and were 
not to be shattered by flippant gibes. 
Palatine, cautious and considerate, hoped 
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gradually to undermine these false concep- 
tions, and to substitute others which he 
regarded as more perfect. 

He was not unsympathetic with his 
pupils, alive as he might be to their pecu- 
liarities. A desire to know the various 
kinds of mature people — the primitive, 
the shrewd, the commonplace, the pathetic, 
the ambitious — who would come to the 
Summer School had decided him to remain 
in Cambridge after the college year was at 
an end ; he did not need the small amount 
of money that was involved. He, as well 
as his critics, had felt that a fondness for 
over-civilization was enchaining him, and 
would pursue him if he passed the summer 
in his usual method, at the country houses 
of his friends. In throwing off the soft 
enslavement he did not care to forego the 
creature comforts, as he should have to do 
if he boarded at farmhouses and inves- 
tigated country life, or took a room in 
Boston to observe Bohemia and the slums. 
As instructor in the Summer School he 
would be close to the soil, with opportuni- 
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ties for sympathetic cultivation. His point 
of view could not be other than superior; 
yet it was his intention to invite friendship, 
intimacy, and unbosomings. He felt that 
by such methods he could do his pupils 
the most good, while deriving the most 
from them. Though a comparatively 
irresponsible person. Palatine was academic 
enough to try to proceed by scientific 
principles. 

At first he was bringing about the en- 
lightenment that he had in view, estab- 
lishing a feeling of friendliness, and at 
the same time contributing to his own 
amusement, by being harmlessly fantastic, 
and in unimportant details amazing the 
class. 

His manner in lecturing on Addison 
was intimate and easy, without precisely 
being patronizing. His enunciation was 
elaborate and honeyed, suggesting a pre- 
ciousness of cultivation and disposition. 
His sentences were often skilfully peri- 
odic, unwinding like a twisted string. 
And throughout he preserved towards 
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the class a manner amiable and deferen- 
tial. 

On this third day he had noticed among 
those not taking notes one, a young man 
sitting under a window with his head 
tipped somewhat superciliously against 
the wall, who wore a different expression 
from that of unquestioning receptivity 
which characterized the others. It was 
openly, even aggressively, cynical. His 
scrubby brown mustache, on which a 
combative nose abutted, failed to conceal 
the sour and scornful curve of his mouth. 
Pale, thin-cheeked, big-eared, with deep- 
set eyes and long chin, and with the rear 
part of his head over-developed, he 
looked narrow and bumptious. He wore 
a braided black cutaway coat, a low 
collar, and a thin red cravat which bi- 
sected a large triangle of white shirt- 
front. 

Palatine, coming to the end of his re- 
marks concerning Addison, paused. Then 
he said : 

" Are there any qualities in Addison's 
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style which I haven't sufficiently com- 
mented on or illustrated ? " 

He looked about for an answer, but 
the class was silent. 

"The gentleman in the corner — 
against the wall, — I must apologize for 
not knowing you all yet, — has he any 
questions to ask ? " 

Thus singled out, the sour-looking man 
grew red, and without stirring from his 
nonchalant position replied in a surly 
voice, " No." 

"Oh," said Palatine coolly, "I mis- 
understood." He rubbed his glasses 
meditatively for a moment. After read- 
justing them he resumed his discourse. 

" I haven't left myself much time to- 
day to comment on your themes in which 
you gave your reasons for coming to the 
Harvard Summer School. In fact I 
haven't read all of them yet. But I am 
glad that none of you profess any expec- 
tations similar to those of a student last 
year — I won't specify the gender — who 
wrote," — and here Palatine referred to a 
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slip of paper, — " ' My object in coming 
here is to learn to be a writer of fiction, 
preferably strong and passionate. I am 
familiar with the works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Ouida, and E. P. Roe. I know 
no other language than my own.' " 

At this the class smiled, gravely and 
decorously. Palatine, who had antici- 
pated no very boisterous appreciation, 
continued with sly flattery : 

" I imagine we should all like to be 
writers of strong, passionate fiction, or 
strong, passionate writers of fiction, but I 
am very glad I don't have to warn you, 
as Mr. Osgood had to warn the class last 
year, that this course isn't guaranteed to 
make anybody anything of the kind. If 
it were," he interpolated airily, taking up 
his fan, " I shouldn't be sitting here lect- 
uring." A few students looked dis- 
tressed because they could not insert in 
their books an adequate note of these 
remarks, but most of them seemed pleased 
to be able to lie back in their chairs and 
listen. By and by Palatine resumed, in 
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a quaint, reminiscent vein, *^ Although 
I don't know. I really once believed I 
could write, myself. And then I thought, 
* With books reaching from here to the 
moon, what's the use ? ' So I gave up 
the idea. Why not ? " 

* He looked in his friendly way about the 
class, which seemed intensely interested, 
but not quite certain of his meaning. 

" Why not indeed ? " he repeated in a 
mild, far-off tone, and shrugging his 
shoulders. " For next time I should like 
to have you readjust as much of * A Senti- 
mental Journey' as interests you, and I 
shall expect a short theme, a page or two 
pages, on your impressions of Sterne : his 
humor, the distinctive features of his style, 
a comparison of his style with Addison's, 
are subjects that occur to me. And of 
course I understand that you are anxious 
to do as much outside reading as possible, 
you want a good general working knowl- 
edge of literature. I notice that as a rule 
you are very fond of American writers. I 
should read only the more significant, if I 
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were you. I should suggest Emerson, 
Hawthorne, and Walt Whitman." 

The note-books came into sudden use. 

"And one thing more,'* said Palatine. 
" We will hold our next meeting, if you 
please, in Sever 3 instead of here, and at 
twelve o'clock instead of eleven. I find 
the change is necessary, owing to a dis- 
crepancy in Mr. Osgood's schedule and 
mine." 

He pronounced the words ^^discrepancy " 
and " shedule," and the agitation with note- 
books and pencils was renewed, and a few 
students were so excited as to nudge one 
another and whisper. Then, slowly, the 
class dispersed. Some of them, as they 
passed the desk, glanced respectfully at 
the young man who sat waving his fan 
and smiling. Two students paused for an 
audience. 

One, a middle-aged woman, with eager, 
twitching blue eyes, laid her note-book on 
the desk and asked : 

" Mr. Palatine, will you please tell me 
what you use for it ? " 
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The instructor rested the fan against 
his chin and thought. 

" I don't understand," he said presently. 

" What authority — for the pronuncia- 
tion, I mean," explained the woman ner- 
vously. She held her pencil poised above 
her note-book. 

"Oh, I suppose the Century Dic- 
tionary is as good a guide as any in such 
matters," replied Palatine. " I don't know 
that I follow any one work too rigidly." 

" Thank you — thank you so much," 
and the woman, having scribbled the word 
" Century" in her book, moved away. 

The girl who had been waiting behind 
her now stepped forward, and crossing her 
elbows on the desk looked up into Pala- 
tine's face with easy familiarity. 

" Say," she said archly, " you were just 
jollying us, weren't you ? " 

Palatine looked at her in surprise. 
Never before had a summer student thus 
accosted him. This girl had the air of 
one who was both bold and undeveloped. 
There was an ill-considered mixture of 
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green and yellow in the trimmings of 
her hat, and her white shirt-waist, with 
its coarse pleats and ruffles and its very 
broad collar, fitted her somewhat clumsily. 
She was young and shrewd looking, with 
an under lip set forward aggressively ; to 
speak vulgarly but plainly, she was whop- 
per-jawed. From this formidable detail 
she derived an expression of great per- 
sistency. 

" No," said Palatine, in reply to her 
question, " I wasn't jollying you." 

Rising from his chair, he tucked six 
volumes of the " The Spectator " under 
one arm ; in the other hand he took his 
palm-leaf fan. But the girl lingered. 

" What did you think of my theme ? " 
she asked. 

" I beg your pardon," said Palatine, " I 
ought to know you, but I don't." 

" My name's Deagle — Miss Jessie 
Deagle." 

" Oh ! " and Palatine became more in- 
terested. " I remember, of course. You 
are the one who came here to — to " — 
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"To be with somebody," she assisted 
him frankly. " Yes, that's me." 

" Of course there wasn't much to say 
about such a theme. Miss Deagle, except 
that it presented a rather novel point of 



view." 



(( 



I guess that's right," assented Miss 
Deagle complacently. 

But she displayed no intention of going 
into detail or, indeed, of saying anything 
further. Therefore, Palatine wondered 
why she still stood and looked at him 
with such steadiness. 

" A novel point of view is always very 
desirable. Miss Deagle, and you are to 
be congratulated," he said, stepping down 
from the platform. And at that she 
laughed with startling loudness, stopped 
long enough to exclaim, " I guess that's 
right, too," and then laughed again. 

Palatine opened the door for her, and 
followed in no great haste, giving her the 
opportunity to detach herself. But she 
did not avail herself of it, and there was 
nothing to do but accompany her through 
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the cool bare hall, where their footsteps 
resounded clumsily. The outer door was 
open, and a man was standing on the 
sunny steps, with his hands behind his 
back, slowly tossing his coat-tails up and 
down. Palatine recognized him as the 
unattractive person who had sat through 
the lecture with his head propped against 
the wall. 

The man turned round as if ready to 
speak, but on seeing Palatine he drew 
one hand out from under his coat-tails 
and touched his hat, possessing his ascetic 
and forbidding face in silence. As the 
instructor, transferring his palm-leaf fan 
from one hand to the other, endeavored 
to return the bow, his books slipped from 
his grasp, and slid, spreading open, down 
the steps. Miss Deagle gave an excla- 
mation of pity and stooped, with Pala- 
tine, who was mildly protesting, to pick 
them up. The man who had indirecdy 
caused the accident offered no assistance, 
but remained on the topmost step, gazing 
absently out into the college yard, and 
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restored his right hand to its former posi- 
tion under his coat-tails. 

When the books had been recovered 
Miss Deagle electrified Palatine by turn- 
ing and crying in a loud, indignant voice 
to his other pupil, 

" I must say I think you might have 
helped him pick up his things ! " 

There was a moment of silence, during 
which the man grew red and scowled. 

" Oh, dear, no ! " said Palatine, regain- 
ing his self-possession. " It's all right, 
really." 

And without venturing another glance 
at the man or the girl he started away 
from the steps at a brisk pace. To his 
stupefaction. Miss Deagle kept her place 
at his side. 

He wondered what astonishing thing 
she would say next, and was relieved 
when she remarked in the indifferent tone 
in which people usually commend the 
weather, 

" It's a lovely day." 

" Beautiful," he assented. 
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They walked down the brown path 
which divides the wide stretch of lawn 
lying in front of Sever Hall. The space 
here was fairly open, extending from the 
chapel on one side to the library on the 
other; but before them the trees thick- 
ened, and through the full tops of the 
elms and in the aisles formed by their 
close columns the distant masses of red 
brick loomed indistinctly. Overhead, 
in the deep blue of the noonday sky, 
floated loose clouds, listless as sails in a 
calm, and here and there the treetops 
rustled in breaths of air so lightly that 
they might have been stirred only by the 
bird songs poured from their depths. 
And as one of the clouds shifted lazily, 
the sunshine came splashing down through 
the foliage, making it a glimmer of green 
and gold, spreading over the smooth grass 
and caressing the ivy that slept on the 
red walls. 

As they struck oflT by Thayer Hall 
towards Hoi worthy. Palatine, wondering 
that the girl's course should so exactly 
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coincide with his, glanced back and saw 
the man she had rebuked sauntering after 
them along the brown path, his hands in 
his pockets, his straw hat thrust forward 
over his brows. 

"Do you find teaching very hard 
work ? " inquired Miss Deagle sympathet- 
ically. 

The exuberant desire to be paradoxical 
and surprising, which he had kept under 
in class, seized Palatine; he felt it would 
be amusing to perform before this girl, so 
crude, gaping, and yet so shrewd. 

" By no means," he replied ; " I should 
never do anything that was hard work. I 
have too much self-respect." 

" For goodness' sake ! " she exclaimed, 
her heavy jaw dropping a little in surprise 
and admiration. 

" Nothing is so demoralizing . to a man 
of sensitiveness as hard work," continued 
Palatine. " It means either misguided 
effort, which is tragic, not to say distract- 
ing, or overstrained effort in one's own 
line of desire, and that is merely stultify- 
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ing. To think, to study, to create by 
leisurely degrees, can never be hard work, 
and may result in achievements of value. 
To force the pace means usually disaster. 
Of course there are exceptions — Balzac, 
for instance. But when you think of it, 
how much greater he would have been if 
he had only taken his time ! " 

At this point they arrived at the middle 
entrance of Holworthy, and Palatine 
stopped, but as he made no immediate 
movement towards the door. Miss Deagle 
waited. She was unable to make any 
reply to his speech, nor was she sure just 
how far he was serious, but' this at least 
she felt, that she was in contact with a 
philosophical and suggestive mind, and so 
she listened attentively. Her silence did 
not disturb Palatine, who was formulating 
some additional remarks. 

"*There are a lot of proverbs, such as 

* Hard work never killed any man,* and 

* No one need be ashamed of honest toil,' 
which always exasperate me. That there 
is a foundation for them is apparent, for 
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there are always people braking on freight 
trains, and teaching small children in 
public schools, and it is idle to suppose 
that all of these are moribund and ashamed. 
But reduce an extraordinarily fine man to 
such an extremity. His opportunities 
for expression, even for experiencing sen- 
sation, are narrowed, perhaps obliterated. 
His faculties dwindle, he sees himself 
growing commonplace. Can anything be 
more melancholy than for a sensitive man 
to survey himself and see that he is grow- 
ing commonplace ? I am convinced that 
this is the real cause for the majority of the 
suicides. The chances are that a man who 
kills himself is of extraordinarily fine qual- 
ity. And even if he withstands the temp- 
tation his life will hunt him to his death. 
Epigram ! " 

Taking a small memorandum book from 
his pocket, and holding it against the wall, 
he gravely entered the words. Miss 
Deagle stood by seriously. 

" Well, I'm not dead yet, and I've 
taught in a public school — in the primary 
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department, too," she asserted. " I guess 
that don't prove much, though, huh ? " 
she added modestly. 

Palatine was glad to perceive that she 
had followed his train of thought, but as 
he would not have said anything rude, no 
matter how truthful, he only smiled, and 
then remarked irrelevantly : 

" I hope I may never brake on a freight 
train or teach small children in a public 
school." 

"Well, I won't have to teach much 
longer," and then she laughed, although 
her words seemed to Palatine quite devoid 
of the essence of either wit or humor. 

He was anxious now to be released, and 
glanced about restlessly. The man who 
had followed them from Sever had thrown 
himself on the lawn about a hundred feet 
away, and lay chewing a blade of grass and 
gazing at them with a rude steadiness. 

"Do you live in' here?" asked Miss 
Deagle. 

" No," Palatine replied. " I've come 
to visit a friend. I'm sorry to have de- 
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tained you, but lecturing becomes such a 
habit, you know. Good-by." 

" Are you going to keep your consulta- 
tion hours to-morrow ? " she called up to 
him, as he was unlocking the door. 

He turned with his blandest smile. 
Considering his mental attitude towards 
Miss Deagle, his reply was insane, yet he 
made it, as he said so many things, to 
hear how it would sound, to test his 
technique, and also, perhaps, to see how 
she would take it. 

" Ah ! If I can be sure that you will 
come ? " 

His blue eyes behind his glasses 
twinkled, it seemed, with kindness. She 
was visibly pleased. 

" Why, yes, I think I will. Professor 
Palatine," she said, putting one foot 
pensively up on the step and immediately 
taking it down. The shoe was split across 
the top. 

" And there's just one other thing. 
Miss Deagle," said Palatine pleasantly, as 
he held the door open, allowing her a 
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glimpse of the narrow, wooden stairs of a 
college dormitory, " you won't object to 
my reminding you that, whatever may be 
my deserts, the authorities of the Univer- 
sity haven't conferred the title of professor 
on me — as yet." 

" Oh, but I'm sure you ought to have 
it ! " cried Miss Deagle. 

Palatine, still smiling, withdrew. 

The young man who had been lying on 
the grass rose and strode towards the girl, 
and she, dragging her feet listlessly on the 
soft turf, strolled towards him. 

" Well ? " he said, coupling in the 
monosyllable reproof with inquiry. 

" Well yourself! " she rejoined curtly. 
**What on earth are you following me 
round for ? " 

She marched on in a quite independent 
fashion, although he clung to her side. 

" I must say that's a very queer ques- 
tion for you to ask," he said angrily. 
" It's not the only queer thing you've done 
to-day, either." 

" Of course, you should have been 
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ashamed of yourself," she rejoined. " Me 
down on my hands and knees grubbing 
after his books, and you standing there 
not doing a thing, and looking as if you'd 
like to eat him ! " 

"Yes, and why couldn't you let him 
pick up his own books? and why did 
you go off walking with him ? " 

" Go off walking with him ! " exclaimed 
Miss Deagle contemptuously. Then she 
softened a little and said : " Oh, well, don't 
get mad, George. I was just making his 
acquaintance. He was right pleasant, too, 
and asked me to come and see him in con- 
sultation hours to-morrow." 

" He asked you ? " 

" Well — I asked him, and then he 
asked me; it's all the same." 

"What do you want to know him 
for ? " 

" What do I want to know him for ? " 
she repeated, with wide, innocent eyes and 
a plaintively dropping under jaw. " Why, 
George ! We ought to get all we can out 
of him ; just think, he's an instructor 
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here, and he's awfully nice and bright, and 
he'll be sort of an education to know." 

" I think he's a chump," said George. 
*'What did he talk about, Jessie? " 

" Oh, he's a wonderful talker ! I never 
heard anything like him. And he didn't 
say anything about you, which was nice of 
him, considering the way you acted. He 
had a lot of good ideas about work — 
quite splendid. Nobody should do any 
hard work, because it's bad for you. And 
teaching in public schools is especially 
degrading — to really fine people. He 
wouldn't do it for the world." 

" He doesn't know what hard work is," 
cried George excitedly. " I'd like to see 
him degrade himself; I'd like to see him ! 
Sheejool and discrepantssy and — augh! 
He's nothing but airs." 

" Now, George, he wasn't aiming at 
you ; he didn't know you were principal 
of a public school when he said that, or 
that you'd ever hear of it," admonished 
Jessie. " Of course he has a fine air and 
it seems queer to us ; I think it's sweet. 
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And you know you're just as jealous as 
you can be — now, now ! " and with lifted 
forefinger she frustrated George's forth- 
coming protest. " George C. Gorch, you 
are ; you'd like to sit behind his desk and 
say the things he says just the way he 
says them ; you know it'd be just grand. 
And for my part, he's just my idea of 
what a cultured college man ought to be." 

George had with difficulty been re- 
strained. Now he broke out. 

" I suppose you'd like me to be like 
him ! " he exclaimed, with ineffective 
ferocity. 

"Indeed I just should!" replied Jessie, 
with a rising, nasal inflection, denoting all 
possible emphasis. " And I intend to get 
to know him well; he's so abstracted and 
queer and nice." 

She paused for a moment; then she 
said in a rather furtive way, 

" George, I think there is a romance 
in his life." 

" I don't care," cried George savagely. 
" What makes you think so ? " 
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" It's hard to say. There's something 
about him, you couldn't exactly call it 
melancholy, or cynical, or mellow, or 
dreamy, but it's just romantic. I am sure 
he has been in love, and the girl either 
died or married another." 

Lucky girl ! " commented George. 

George ! " 

Oh, let's drop him entirely. Where 
are we going, anyhow? " 

While they had been talking they had 
walked under the elms from Holworthy 
down to Gray's, which forms the other end 
of the rectangle, then had turned and 
retraced their steps, until now they found 
themselves in front of University Hall, 
the central building of the yard. The 
rectangle was in a desperately shabby con- 
dition. A rainy Class Day had been fol- 
lowed by a rainy Commencement, and the 
trampling crowds, confined chiefly to this 
part of the yard, had left the soft lawn 
scarred and torn, with great bare splotches, 
with borders scuflTed or obliterated, and 
with the grass itself yellowed and half 
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dead. It was an untidy scene^ and look- 
ing up the colonnades of elms, one might 
imagine them bowing their heads over it 
in retrospective melancholy. 

"We might as well go home," sug- 
gested Jessie. 

" I guess we might as well," responded 
George, in a tone fraught with melancholy 
meaning. They walked towards the gate 
opposite University. George looked up 
and down the row of red old buildings. 

" I wish these college dormitories 
weren*t all shut up ; I should like to see 
how the fellows really live. It's no use 
talking," he added discontentedly; "we 
don't get the regular college life." 

"I'm sure I never expected to," she 
replied with indifference. 

" Well, I don't think I did," he Said, 
sighing. " But it seems as if something 
was missing. We might be boarding and 
studying in Chicago for all we get of 
Harvard. We don't get the traditions 
or the men or anything. Everything's 
locked up in those red buildings, and the 
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blinds are pulled down over the windows 
so we can't see. We can go staring 
round at the outside, and much good it'll 
do us. We're by ourselves and they're 
by themselves, and they're just as indiffer- 
ent to us as — as you are to them," he broke 
out with sudden bitterness, for she was feel- 
ing her hair and adjusting her hat, and giving 
every sign of being bored by his talk. 

" Me ? " She assumed an injured look. 
" I'm not indifferent. I'd just love to 
see a college boy's room." 

George opened his mouth angrily and 
then closed it, not from any motive of self- 
restraint, but because his exasperation was 
too deep for words. 

"You can't enter into my feelings, 
Jessie," he said at last, wearily. " I have 
some native ability as a writer; I have 
^always wanted to perfect myself. Now, 
at last, I've found myself able to come here 
— to Harvard, that grand university ; 
I've come here from Ohio, from Peru, 
Ohio, and what do I find ? " He increased 
in speed and loudness, but they were walk- 
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ing now through a narrow back street, 
past blacksmiths' shops, rubbish heaps, and 
stables, and there was no one but Jessie to 
hear. " What do I find ? Do I find my- 
self studying under one of those professors 
who make Harvard what it is, one of those 
professors I am spending time and money 
to study under? No, I am put under a 
young boy, a man no older than myself, 
a mere dude. Do you suppose he is com- 
petent to teach me anything? He sits 
and talks in his dandified way and shows 
conceit in every word, conceit and conde- 
scension ; there's no substance to him, he's 
nothing but a froth-top. I need a man of 
experience and worth to criticise my work, 
and this — this froth-top ! What can he 
teach me, I'd like to know? — silly, af- 
fected, mouthing froth-top ! " 

He spoke with the gusto of one who 
feels strongly and has found a suitable 
word. It was not the first time that Jessie 
had heard him give vent to his opinion on 
this subject, but he had never before been 
quite so vehement. She spoke up sharply. 
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" I think you might give him a fair 
show. How do you know what he knows ? 
I guess he wouldn't be put in that position 
if he wasn't fit for it. You wait till he's 
had some of your work to criticise. That 
first theme don't count ; there was nothing 
to it. You'll let yourself go crazy some 
day over just nothing at all." 

" Oh, it's natural you shouldn't feel 
strongly on the subject," he answered. 
" You didn't come here with the same deep 
purpose that I did." 

"Goodness me! don't you suppose I 
feel some interest in you ? " she cried. 
" What did I come for, anyway ? " 

Gorch did not find it necessary to reply 
to this question, and they continued on 
their way in silence until they came to the 
square brown house in which they had 
taken rooms. It was on a side street; a 
porch, screened with vines, extended across 
the front, and as they mounted the steps 
they discovered a little, middle-aged woman 
sitting with a book at one end of it. 



Chapter II 

"TTOW dye do. Miss Petwood?" 
A JL said Jessie. Gorch lifted his hat. 

The little woman rose from her chair 
and smiled timidly. She seemed unable 
to keep her blue eyes fixed on either Jessie 
or Gorch for more than a moment ; she 
lowered them and glanced uneasily, half 
longingly, at the book she held in her 
hands. Her face was pale and very small, 
and she was plainly dressed in black, with 
shiny black buttons in a close row down 
the front of her waist. « 

" Won't you sit down ? " she asked in 
a thin but pleasant voice. 

" Yes, let's," said Jessie, dropping into 
the other chair. 

Miss Petwood resumed her seat hesitat- 
ingly, not quite sure if it were polite to 
take it while Mr. Gorch was contenting 
himself with the step. 

" Wasn't it an interesting lecture of Mr. 
Palatine's ? " she asked. " That young 
man always makes me feel when I hear 
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him as if I was learning so much, but I 
suppose it's too early to tell yet. I hope 
I can learn a great deal. Do either of you 
happen to remember," she continued with 
the volatile volubility of some shy people, 
" who the other author was besides Emer- 
son and Hawthorne that he recommended 
to us? It seemed to me that he said 
Whitman, but I should have thought he 
meant Whittier, only I thought he also said 
Walt, and I find at the library there is a 
Walt Whitman who has written a book, 
and so I took the book out," she con- 
cluded in a helpless tangle. 

" I understood him to say Walt Whit- 
man," answered Gorch. " I have heard 
of the man, but I have never read any- 
thing of his." 

Jessie referred to her note-book. 

" Yes, Whitman, Walt Whitman," she 
announced. 

" Well, now, that seems strange," said 
Miss Petwood, turning over the pages of 
the fet green volume in her lap. " I've 
been looking at this and I can't make any 
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sense out of it. It seems as if it might be 
meant for poetry, because it's printed that 
way, but it don't rhyme or anything, and 
it's all queer. Don't you suppose he 
made a mistake and meant to say Whit- 
tier ? " she asked anxiously. " I like 
Whittier so much, and it seems as if he 
would be more likely to rank with Emer- 



son." 



" Would you mind letting me see the 
book. Miss Petwood?" inquired Gorch. 

" Certainly not," and she handed it to 
him. 

He opened it at the beginning and read 
a page gravely; he turned over to the 
next page and read gravely ; and then, as 
he dipped here and there in the middle, 
the look of one who understands and dis- 
approves, which was upon his face, deep- 
ened. Meanwhile Miss Petwood watched 
him as steadily as she felt was compatible 
with courtesy and refrained from breaking 
the silence. An Italian banana vender 
appeared, slowly pushing his cart down 
the middle of the street, and Jessie, saying 
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that she loved bananas, left her chair and 
after a moment returned with three large 
ones. Miss Petwood declined her offer, 
as did Gprch, — though mechanically, — 
so Jessie, sitting down, began to eat 
them, one after another, peeling them 
a little way, then nibbling down to the 
skin, then peeling a little farther, and 
so on. 

"The book is worthless, Miss Pet- 
wood," declared Gorch at last, returning it. 
"The man who wrote it was probably 
insane or did it as a burlesque." 

" But Mr. Palatine recommended it," 
said Miss Petwood, perplexed and dis- 
tressed. " Don't you suppose there must 
be something good in it somewhere ? " 

" Mr. Palatine was probably trying to 
make game of us," responded Gorch 
grimly. 

Both Jessie and Miss Petwood cried 
out at this. 

" It is quite possible," maintained 
Gorch. "It is what I suspect him of 
doing all the time. He thinks we are 
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green. But I am rather a judge of 
poetry, Miss Petwood. I have written 
considerable myself." 

" How fine ! " exclaimed Miss Pet- 
wood, enraptured. 

Gorch's thin face became radiant; the 
glumness and discontent that had been 
resting on it disappeared. 

" Would you really like to hear some 
of it ? " he asked. " It's hardly time to 
go to lunch yet." 

Miss Petwood was so agitated that she 
could only mumble, but her pale face 
flushed. 

" I wrote one this morning," said 
Gorch. "You haven't seen it, Jessie. 
I'll bring it down." 

And springing up lightly he entered 
the house. 

" You knew him before you came here, 
didn't you, Miss Deagle?" ventured the 
older woman. 

Jessie stared a moment ; then remem- 
bering that she had never before talked at 
any length with this classmate and fellow- 
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lodger, she burst into her loud, disconcert- 
ing laugh. 

" Why, we're engaged ! " she said. " I 
just came to keep him company." 

" Oh ! " gasped Miss Petwood, blushing 
till her face was crimson. " I didn't know 
— how nice ! — you'll excuse me." 

" Yes," continued Jessie, frankly ex- 
tending her hand that Miss Petwood 
might examine the ring ; " I don't know 
as it's just the conventional thing to do. 
But, as I told George, that's all the more 
reason why we should do it, him being 
a poet and so sort of eccentric, and me 
being naturally independent. I expect 
before very long to be a bride." 

" It's lovely, I'm sure," murmured 
Miss Petwood, hardly knowing whether 
she meant the ring or the fact or both. 

At this point Gorch emerged from the 
house, carrying a large note-book. 

"You're sure you'd like to hear some 
of them ? " he asked once more. 

" Oh, my, yes ! " Miss Petwood assured 
him with enthusiasm, and Jessie said. 
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more languidly, as she shied a banana peel 
into the street, " Go on, George." 

*' This is the one I wrote this morning," 
he remarked, seating himself on the step 
and taking a loose sheet out of the book. 
« It is called, ' The Patriot Bird.' " 

He read with feeling : 

" The battle rose and raged, but through 
The fettered fathoms of the air. 
Shrieking, the bird heroic flew 

To him who did the standard bear. 
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It perched upon the eagle hoar. 
Above the torn and fluttering flag. 

It spread its wings in shelter o'er 
Those colors that shall never sag. 



*' And through the scream of shot and shell 
The rooster's clarion notes were heard ; 
And though men broke and fled and fell, 
' Charge ! ' was the message of the bird. 

" The standard-bearer understood — 
* The Bird of Victory! ' he cried ; 
And round him, spent and stained with blood. 
Grim soldiers gathered^ death defied. 
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** Once more that loud exultant call 

Rang out, once more those pinions waved ; 
And with one mighty impulse all 

Swept forward — and the day was saved. 

** But as in \oj^y loud acclaim 

The rooster chanted, pinions spread, 
A stray, mysterious bullet came. 
Crowing, the gallant bird fell dead. 

'' Only a rooster, thus you say? 

What soldier better worth than he? 
He gave the cause his life that day. 
He won the cause that victory.'* 

" Did that really happen ? " asked Miss 
Petwood breathlessly. 

" I don't know that it did just as it 
is described," answered Gorch. " But I 
have heard a great many similar stories, 
and I simply took the main motive from 
them ; the details I arranged to suit my- 
self. Poetry does not concern itself with 
questions of fact. Miss Petwood; such 
matters yield before the most poetic 
thoughts and words. What did you think 
of it?" 
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"It seemed to me very good," she 
answered gropingly. 

This was hardly definite enough praise 
to satisfy Gorch. 

" I think the metre is correct and the 
words well chosen," he said. " And it 
seems to me there is a great deal of action, 
fire, and spirit in the piece. Were there 
any lines that struck you especially ? " 

" I think that about the ' fettered fath- 
oms of the air*" — began Miss Pet- 
wood. 

"Yes, that is impressive," Gorch in- 
tercepted her, much pleased. Miss Pet- 
wood looked somewhat confused, having 
been on the point of saying in a deprecat- 
ing way that she didn't quite understand 
it. 

" How did you like it, Jessie ? " in- 
quired the author. 

"Oh, there's no use asking me," she 
replied, rocking back and forth, and try- 
ing to make her last banana look like a 
lily. " You know I never appreciate 
poetry. I must say this didn't mean 
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c 

much to me, though it sounded right 



nice." 



" That's one thing I want Miss Deagle 
to learn while she's on here," observed 
Gorch, addressing Miss Petwood and 
seeming to take for granted an under- 
standing of his relation with Jessie, — " to 
appreciate poetry. I publish a good deal, 
and she ought to have some ideas about 
it." 

" Oh, yes, and it would be such a 
pleasure to her ; she would miss so much 
if she didn't," said Miss Petwood in sin- 
cere and delicate compliment. " I can't 
tell you what a delight it is to me, Mr. 
Gorch, to meet a real author." 

" I am only a beginner," admitted 
Gorch modestly. " I have come here to 
develop.'*' 

The recollection that Harvard was 
proving a disappointment to him dark- 
ened his face for a moment. 

And what do you write for ? " 
I have a corner regularly in the Peru 
* Weekly Messenger,' and then I con- 
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tribute occasionally to other papers. I 
should be glad to send you some marked 
copies.'* 

Miss Petwood expressed great thank- 
fulness and pleasure over the prospect. 

" And some time you will bring out a 
book of poems, I suppose?" 

Gorch admitted that such was his ex- 
pectation, and Miss Petwood looked at 
him with eyes which were moist with 
joy. 

"Please don't think I'm impertinent, 
Mr. Gorch, but you know how it is when 
one meets a real author. One is so curi- 
ous. Do you — do you — now do for- 
give me if it's too personal, and don't 
answer — do you support yourself by 
your pen ? " she cried madly. 

Surely this was no time to confess that 
he had never been paid for a poem. 
Rather, it was a golden opportunity to 
create a further impression. He looked 
furtively at Jessie, who was aware of the 
financial value of his poems, even if she 
did not in a true sense appreciate them. 
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She was lying back in her chair, smiling 
intelligently at a tree across the street, 
but he believed she was not altogether 
base ; besides, her expression indicated 
the inertia of the gorged. 

*' No," he said, " I have other occupa- 
tion. My poetry is only a side issue. I 
am principal of the Peru public school." 

" Oh ! " said Miss Petwood again. 
" You will excuse me, Mr. Gorch, but I 
am sure you are a very fortunate and gifted 
young man." 

Gorch made an indistinct and diffident 
reply, which was not entirely honest, and 
then, in high gratification, began to look 
through his book in search of other poems 
that would read well. Neither he nor 
Jessie took any thought of the silence into 
which Miss Petwood relapsed, or saw the 
wistful, melancholy look on the face that 
a moment before had been lighted up with 
such unselfish admiration and pleasure. 
But she must have supposed that they 
both saw it, for she called their attention 
to it when she said, in an apologetic way : 
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"It makes me feel ashamed and fool- 
ish, Mr. Gorch, to think I've come to 
study the same things at the same place 
as you. I don't know whether you know 
it or not, but I'm a teacher in a school in 
Vermont; I've taught for a good many 
years. But this year they elected a new 
school committee, and — well, they gave 
me warning." 

She looked down at her lap, at her 
tightly clasped hands, and winked hard, 
but she went on, after only a moment's 
pause : 

" They told me my methods were too 
old-fashioned, and unless I got some new 
ideas I'd have to quit. They also said 
my knowledge was too limited. Well, 
that's so. But it's only in the last few 
years they've introduced the higher 
branches, and it's been pretty hard for 
me, not having had any advantages, to 
keep up. So I thought I'd come here and 
see if I couldn't get some of the Harvard 
ideas, and enough English to teach it in 
the higher classes. Of course I don't 
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want to be a burden on any of my rela- 
tives. I never have been. But dear me, 
Mr. Gorch, I don't know as I have any 
chance, if you've come here to study, and 
you a principal. The learning will be 
beyond me. It's what I was afraid of." 

" Don't you believe it ! " cried Jessie 
emphatically. " I know Mr. Palatine ; I 
expect to know him better, and I'll just go 
to him, and tell him about you, and if he 
don't help you, and give you special atten- 
tion, it'll be pretty funny." 

" But " — began Miss Petwood. 

Gorch overbore her. 

"As a matter of fact. Miss Petwood," 
he said, looking at Jessie as if he were very 
much displeased, " I think you need have 
no fear that Mr. Palatine will be beyond 
you. I confess, for my own part, I am 
disappointed in him. I do not expect that 
he can teach me anything. I feel myself 
his equal. But very probably he may be 
able to meet your needs." He could not 
forget, as he spoke, that he was principal 
of a school, and that she was a mere 
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teacher, an old-fashioned teacher. " And 
yet, if I am not mistaken in Mr. Palatine, 
he is a man who will pay little heed to 
another's wants. He is more likely to be 
amused by them.*' 

" Oh, no, Mr. Gorch ! " exclaimed Miss 
Petwood, with a degree of positiveness 
that she seldom dared to display. " I'm 
sure you must be wrong. I told him all 
about it, and he was very kind to me. He 
told me he thought it would be all right. 
He said he would arrange to give me some 
private lessons — coaching, he called it; 
and when I sort of hesitated — the price, 
you know — he said not to think anything 
about that ; he'd be glad to help me for 
nothing. And — he even asked if he 
might escort me to the reception to- 
night." 

"Well, that was nice of him," said 
Jessie. " Now, George, you see how 
utterly you misunderstood him. And so 
you're going to the reception with Mr. 
Palatine. Perhaps we can all go to- 
gether." 
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"You have a way, Jessie, of forcing 
yourself on people quite unnecessarily," 
said Gorch with annoyance. 

" Oh, laws ! *' replied Jessie good- 
humoredly. "Well, Miss Petwood, in- 
vite us." 

" Why, of course Vd be glad to have 
you," said Miss Petwood; and she added, 
with no great tact, " and I suppose Mr. 
Palatine wouldn't mind." 

Gorch hazarded the opinion that as Mr. 
Palatine had been so kind to Miss Pet- 
wood he probably would prefer to be 
alone with her, as he might have some- 
thing very particular to say. 

" Oh, well, we can arrange it somehow," 
said Jessie, and she closed her mouth with 
firmness. 

"What do you expect to wear. Miss 
Deagle?" asked Miss Petwood. 

" My purple silk. I talked with a good 
many of the girls, and some are going in 
shirt-waists." 

" I suppose I had better wear my black 
silk, though it doesn't look very well. I 
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suppose it will be the most fashionable 
thing I ever attended/* 

" I think it will probably be grand," 
said Jessie. 

Gorch coughed. 

"Shall I read you a few more of my 
poems ? '' he asked. 
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Chapter III 

JESSIE accomplished her purpose that 
evening, for although she was folly 
dressed by the time set for the reception, 
she remained in Miss Petwood's room, 
and Gorch's repeated admonitions that if 
they didn't hurry they would be late had 
no effect. But when word was brought 
that Mr. Palatine had arrived she and 
Miss Petwood descended to the second 
floor together. Here Gorch intercepted 
them, and Jessie, divining his intention of 
detaining her until the others had gone, 
called out : 

" Please wait for us. Miss Petwood ; 
Mr. Gorch and I will be down directly." 

While in a low, earnest tone she was 
showing Gorch that there was no object 
in acting rudely, and that now the others 
would wait, no matter how long he 
hung back. Miss Petwood, having gone 
down, talked with the instructor on the 
porch. 

" There are two others who are going 
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from here, Mr. Palatine," she said, " Miss 
Deagle and Mr. Gorch. Would you 
mind if we all went together? You 
know Miss Deagle, do you not?" 

" Oh, yes," answered Palatine. " I 
met her this morning." 

Miss Petwood was confused. 

" Oh," she exclaimed, " I thought from 
the way she spoke that you were rather 
intimate. Of course you are acquainted 
with Mr. Gorch." 

" Gorch ? " responded Palatine. " I 
ought to know the name. He is in the 
class too, isn't he?" 

"Yes. I am sure you would be so 
congenial with each other if you could 
only know each other real well. He is a 
very brilliant young man. He writes 
lovely poetry — -but I guess I oughtn't 
to speak of it," she broke off nervously. 

" One is always sure to find out such 
things sooner or later," Palatine com- 
mented. 

Miss Petwood was silent for a mo- 
ment; she felt uncomfortably that there 
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was something cynical in Palatine's reply. 
She was sitting in the rocking-chair be- 
hind the vines; the instructor occupied 
the step that had been Gorch's seat that 
morning. His head rested against the 
post, and he was looking abstractedly up 
at the sky. His straw hat lay in his lap ; 
his right leg was crossed over his left; his 
hands were in his pockets. It occurred 
to Miss Petwood, looking at him from 
her seclusion and noticing his careless 
attitude, that he was bored — bored 
already and dreary at the evening's pros- 
pect. It seemed to her that she had done 
all the talking and he had made only per- 
functory replies. The length of time that 
they had been together and the duration 
of the silence in which they were now sit- 
ting were magnified by her uneasiness. 
In the frenzied search of her brain she 
could think of nothing that was not im- 
possibly remote, and she was beginning 
to feel crushed by the ignominy of her 
unintelligence. At last, looking towards 
the door in a futile way, she said : 
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I wonder what's keeping them." 
I think they are coming now," an- 
swered Palatine, who from his position 
could see through the open door up the 
stairs. 

And then he rose, hat in hand, and 
Miss Petwood rose too, as Jessie, attended 
by Gorch, swept out on the porch, exclaim- 
ing with much vivacity and acumen, 

"Now I know you've been wondering 
what's been keeping us. I've been ready 
for an age, but men are so slow — aren't 
they, Mr. Palatine?" 

The instructor smiled in a way that 
might have seemed acquiescent. 

The girl's affectation of a society manner 
was not agreeable to him. Affectation 
that was neither pretty nor original he 
thought deplorable; his own, of which 
he was perfectly conscious, he considered 
art. 

" Let me make you acquainted with 
Mr. Gorch, Mr. Palatine," continued 
Jessie, in her grand air, and the two men 
shook hands, Gorch dumbly, Palatine 
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murmuring that of course he felt that they 
knew each other already. 

" Oh, yes," remarked Jessie, " but now 
you're meeting in private life, you know " — 
As man with man,** suggested Palatine. 
Yes, as man with man," repeated 
Jessie, laughing loudly. " You had such 
a funny meeting at noon to-day, didn't 
you, Mr. Palatine?" 

"I think we had better be starting," 
said Gorch in a tragic voice. 

They walked up to Brattle street. Pala- 
tine and Miss Petwood leading. On 
Brattle street the sidewalks are wide; 
Jessie's manoeuvring soon resulted in a 
formation of four abreast. As they passed 
under an arc lamp Palatine had his first 
opportunity of observing her, and arrived 
at the conclusion that she would be well 
worth examining in some more truthful 
light. Her dress was purple, with start- 
ling yellow rings and with sleeves as big 
as nail kegs. About her head was drawn 
a white crocheted fabric, an ornamental 
affair, calling up in rapid succession remi- 
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niscences of beggar women, toothache, and 
mumps. She for her part was not unmind- 
ful of Palatine's appearance ; he wore the 
same blue suit that he had worn that morn- 
ing, and she said to him frankly, 

" I guess we are terribly over-dressed. 
You are dressed in such elegant simplic- 
ity.*' 

He assured her that a costume of any 
description might be worn with propriety 
on this occasion. 

Well, I didn't know," she answered. 
Poor Mr. Gorch got himself up quite 
regardless. I advised him to put on his 
best." 

Gorch pinched her arm malignantly, 
and she turned round to him, saying in 
an innocent tone, 

"Now don't say you didn't. Just 
look at him, Mr. Palatine." The in- 
structor was in doubt whether to attribute 
this singular freedom to sheer stupidity or 
to cruelty. He felt sorry for Gorch, who 
grinned uncomfortably, like a country boy 
trying on a new suit of clothes. He knew 
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to what quality Jessie's remark should be 
attributed. And his short experience of 
the East had given him a suspicion that 
his best clothes were not unexceptionable. 
As a matter of fact, they were of an ill- 
fitting black; his large scarf-pin, which 
his mother had given him eight years 
before, on his birthday, and which, he 
knew, was set with a paste diamond, glit- 
tered audaciously in his white cravat ; and 
his patent-leather shoes were extremely 
pointed and curled up at the toes. 

Brattle street, broad and curving, was 
very quiet. Dark elms and maples bent 
together over it and shut out the stars, 
though here and there a sharp white light 
with glancing rays hung among the leaves, 
as if caught like a cobweb. With the 
shadows of the branches, the road was a 
shifting trellis-work of black and gray, 
except under these lights, where there 
were forlorn, empty patches, with birds of 
darkness fiying about in the dispiriting 
gleam or brooding in the dust. 

" Aren't the mosquitoes terrible ! " ex- 
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claimed Jessie, clapping her hand to her 
cheek. " I wonder why it is they always 
pick me out so." 

Palatine declined the opportunity. 
Gorch, on the other hand, made desper- 
ate by his humiliation, and eager to re- 
trieve himself by a flash of brilliancy, 
accepted it. 

" Because they know a good thing 
when they see it," he drawled. The 
sheepishness of his tone was wholly due 
to the fact that this was the first com- 
pliment he had paid Jessie since their 
engagement, and to a sense that in that 
state it was a childish and unnecessary 
amenity. 

Jessie at once threw her head back and 
laughed scandalously into the still night. 

« Oh ! " she cried. " Oh ! " — and 
choked on her laughter. 

"Well, what's the matter?" asked 
Gorch severely, more vexed this time by 
what seemed to him her silliness than by 
her ridicule. " What's wrong, anyhow ? " 

" Oh ! " she exclaimed weakly, between 
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expiring cataclysms of mirth, " Mr. Pala- 
tine, — Miss Petwood, — do stop — a 
minute ! Oh ! — I shall die — laughing." 

The three surrounded her while she 
leaned against a fence and pressed her 
handkerchief to her lips and became calm. 

Poor Miss Petwood stood by with the 
face she might have shown had she been 
assisting at a surgical operation. Palatine 
was as much annoyed as Gorch, and began 
to think Miss Deagle a very disagreeable 
young person, though he concealed his 
disapproval under a polite smile of solici- 
tude. Gorch shifted impatiently from one 
foot to the other, and resorted to pulling 
his mustache. It was to Palatine that 
Jessie on her recovery addressed herself. 

" Did you ever hear such a thing ? " she 
asked derisively, and then, turning to 
Gorch, " Don't you ever try to talk to me 
like that again or you'll be the death of 
me," she said, half in mirth and half in 
warning. 

" You needn't be afraid ; I never will," 
he replied angrily. 
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" But really. Miss Deagle," put in 
Palatine languidly, " you know it was the 
only thing Mr. Gorch could have said." 

Both Jessie and Gorch looked at him 
quickly, suspicious that the speech was 
satirical. 

" Why didn't you say it, then ? '* asked 
Jessie with her customary bluntness. 

" I wasn't quick enough," he sighed. 

Instead of being softened by this gra- 
cious acknowledgment of inferiority Gorch 
felt an additional thrill of hatred for Pala- 
tine, because the tone was so sincere, be- 
cause it indicated such regret, such interest. 
It convinced him that Jessie's charms were 
beginning to have the effect to be expected 
of them. And for the same reason it 
pleased Jessie. As they resumed their 
way Gorch walked with Miss Petwood 
behind the others, fingering his mustache, 
and from time to time uttering gloomy 
monosyllables in response to his com- 
panion's timorous remarks that the street 
was beautiful, the moon fine, their destina- 
tion nearly at hand. 
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They turned up the short street leading 
to Fay House, and suddenly there broke 
out of the quiet night the loud music of 
a brass band. Such suggestion of locality 
as it gave did not indicate Fay House, but 
rather a point to the left. Jessie, however, 
turning to Palatine, said with a breath of 
comfort, " Oh, music ! Tm so glad they 
have music." 

" Fm afraid they haven't," he replied. 
" You'll find that is a German band play- 
ing for pennies on the next street." 

Jessie did not heed this correction. 

" The * Washington Post ' ! " she ex- 
claimed; and emitting a cry of pleasure 
she danced a two-step along the sidewalk, 
with her arms outstretched and her hands 
floating and flapping like wings. After 
she had gone a little way she smiled 
over her shoulder at Palatine, waved 
her hands to the rhythm of the music, 
danced a few steps farther, and then, let- 
ting her arms fall, skipped back to him, 
laughing. 

" Fm so impulsive ; music always carries 
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me awajy* she explained, wiping her cheeks 
with substantial strokes. 

" It would be nice to think that though 
music carried you away it was I who 
brought you back/* said Palatine, yielding 
to temptation, but grimacing at himself in 
the dark. 

" Oh ! — and you say you're not quick ! " 
and she turned to the others. " Did you 
hear that, you two ? Did you hear what 
Mr. Palatine said to me just now ? But 
perhaps he wouldn't like to have me give 
him away. It wouldn't be fair, would it ? 
But it was so good, Mr. Palatine. Yes, I 
must tell it. Listen " — And she stopped 
them entirely and, with much unnecessary 
detail, repeated his remark. " Isn't he 
dreadful. Miss Petwood? Has Mr. 
Gorch been saying things like that to 
you ? " 

" No," said Gorch with stern emphasis. 

And Palatine, considerably annoyed, ad- 
dressed himself to Miss Petwood, saying, 

" That is Fay House just ahead of us. 
Don't you think we might go in ? " 
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Miss Petwood, breathing quickly, and 
looking at the large brown building with 
windows glowing yellow through the trees 
and shrubbery, assented. But Jessie was 
not to be shunted off. 

" You won't mind. Miss Petwood," she 
said, as she placed herself on Palatine's 
left, " if I take this side. Mr. Palatine's 
good for two." 

By this arrangement Gorch, unwilling 
to walk behind, and unable to remain on 
the narrow sidewalk, found himself at 
Jessie's left, in the gutter. 

" How about me ? " he asked in an 
ominous voice. 

" Oh, you," replied Jessie airily, " you'll 
have enough to do looking out for your- 
self, and," she added, with malicious 
subtlety, " keeping out of other people's 
way ! What is Fay House for, Mr. 
Palatine ? " 

" It's the RadclifFe building," returned 
Palatine shortly. 

" Oh, the women's annex ! " sighed 
Jessie. " I'm so sorry. I thought we 
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were going to see one of the men's build- 
ings." 

Then they entered the gate and Jessie 
said no more, being employed with feeling 
the scarf about her head and giving the 
last dabs with her handkerchief. 

Early as it was, the reception-room, a 
lecture-hall, stripped of all desks and 
chairs, and with its walls bare except for 
some large maps of Europe, was crowded, 
chiefly with women, though here and there 
a few men seemed to have been inserted. 
The assembly presented the appearance 
of a theatrical arrangement for grotesque 
effect, for the costumes were conspicu- 
ously incongruous, ranging among the 
men from evening dress to tennis clothes, 
among the women from low-necked ball 
gowns to shirt-waists and short skirts. 
The diffidence and sensitiveness awakened 
by a perception of these discrepancies no 
doubt partly accounted for the lack of 
animation, the absent looks, the notice- 
able gaps of silence. Instead of a com- 
posite, high-pitched chatter^ there was 
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only a hum, such as might issue from a 
roomful of persons conversing strictly in 
pairs and in more timid tones than ordi- 
nary. 

Into this subdued gathering entered 
Jessie, large, radiant, obliterating with 
her personality the personalities of her 
three companions. She allowed Palatine, 
however, to pilot her after they were in- 
side the door ; and winding among the 
groups, he led the way to the three ladies 
of the receiving party who stood together 
at the upper end. They were professors' 
wives, and seemed to be surveying the 
scene helplessly. 

" I don't know that I have ever before 
felt quite so at a loss," said one of them, 
addressing Palatine after he had presented 
his little party, but looking over his head 
with worried, altruistic eyes. " Introduc- 
tions are quite impossible. To begin 
with, there are no men — only hundreds 
of poor lonely girls. We can't remember 
their names — if we so much as hear 
them." As she spoke she made little 
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vertical gestures of precision and emphasis 
with her fan, which she clasped in both 
hands. 

" I am sure every one is enjoying them- 
selves," declared Jessie. " I am having 
a lovely time." 

" So soon ? " said Mrs. Warren, with a 
smile. " That is encouraging." 

" I'm having a delightful time, too," 
Palatine assured her. " But unfortunately 
we can't always remain with Mrs. War- 
ren." And Mrs. Warren, catching the 
subtle despair embodied in her young 
friend's compliment, allowed an amused 
smile to pass upon her somewhat austere 
face. 

The supper room was not yet open, so 
the withdrawal from the receiving party 
necessitated by the arrival of others to pay 
their respects was a limited and aimless 
movement, and Palatine found himself, 
with Gorch and the two women, on the 
edge of another group of by no means 
animated talkers. There was not a man 
among them, a lack which perhaps ac- 
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counted for the subdued character of their 
intercourse. But they were not long to 
suffer for this reason ; one of them, a 
young woman of apparently some spirit, 
whom Palatine recognized as one of his 
pupils, addressed Gorch, near whom she 
sat in class ; and presently she introduced 
him to others of her circle, and thus, 
unwillingly enough, he was absorbed into 
this group. But to the other three the 
doors remained closed; timidity appar- 
ently overcame the young woman when 
she looked at Palatine, for she only ducked 
her head once, and thereafter avoided 
meeting his eyes, and though acknowledg- 
ing the friendly nods of Jessie and Miss 
Petwood she did not invite their com- 
pany, no doubt from a thought that Mr. 
Palatine wished to enjoy it alone. 

The instructor, casting about with his 
eyes, saw not very far off, in extremely sel- 
fish isolation, a young college man whom 
he knew well, and who was taking a course 
in the Summer School for the purpose of 
working off a condition. 
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"Will you let me bring up a young 
friend of mine — Mr. Dane?" he asked. 
"He's very nice.*' 

Jessie said she would be charmed. Miss 
Petwood, though seized with fright at the 
prospect of meeting another man, mur- 
mured an assent. 

Dane had to be argued with. 

" Honestly, I came only for a moment, 
Alfred," he pleaded. " I wanted to see 
the crowd and get something to eat. 
Then I was going back to my room to 
grind." 

" I believe all but the last," returned 
Palatine. " But I've told them you were 
coming, and so you must. It wouldn't 
be kind to leave them both on my hands 
all evening." 

" What the deuce can I say to the old 
she-dragons ? " murmured Dane resent- 
fully. 

" The old one isn't a she-dragon at all, 
and you must be nice to her. You can 
say anything you please to the other." 

Owing to this hint and his own imme- 
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diate prejudices, Dane, after the first 
moment, addressed himself solely to Miss 
Petwood. He prattled in a well-bred 
way of the beauty of the scene and the 
pleasure it must be for all the summer 
students to meet one another socially at 
the beginning of their career ; and he said 
cheerfully that he had never seen such a 
conglomeration of pretty girls in his life. 
He asked Miss Petwood if she enjoyed 
the Summer School work, and she replied 
reverently, " Oh, yes ! " Then she asked, 
"Do you?" 

" No," answered Dane, " I hate it. But 
then it's different with me, I suppose. A 
fellow wants a change, and I've been in 
Cambridge now for nearly a year, straight. 
And you know what a dull place Cam- 
bridge is when college is closed. Why, 
the only excuse for the town is the uni- 
versity. You ought to come here in term 
time and see a football game or a base- 
ball game or class day. Though I don't 
believe girls," he said with shy tact, " ever 
do appreciate what college life really is. 
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If they did they'd never expect a fellow 
to do any studying." 

" Why ? " said Miss Petwood. " Don't 
Harvard men study ? " 

"Not the best fellows, as a rule," re- 
plied Dane with pleasant complacency. 

" But Mr. Palatine, for instance," — 
Miss Petwood lowered her voice, though 
Palatine was talking with Jessie and not 
listening, — " surely he studied ! He is so 
able ! " 

"Alfred's clever," replied Dane, as if 
somewhat puzzled to account for him. 
" He reads ; you don't call it studying. 
In college he never used to stand high. 
He always scorned being bound down by 
courses ; if he were taking Latin he would 
neglect it to read modern Italian, and instead 
of studying his Constitutional History he 
would spend his time on Plato's Republic." 

" I should think he would have taken 
courses in those things," said Miss Pet- 
wood, perplexed. 

You would think so," assented Dane. 
But Alfred has original ideas. He felt 
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he'd just naturally learn all about them 
some time or other, and so while he was 
in college he might as well get a super- 
ficial notion of things he'd otherwise 
never touch. So he took courses which 
he called useful but unattractive, and then 
neglected them as far as possible to read 
things which were pleasant and equally 
useful. He says it has broadened him 
wonderfully. I was just telling Miss 
Petwood some of your ideas, Alfred," he 
added, to fill up a gap that had opened in 
the conversation of the other two. 

" How lovely ! " exclaimed Jessie. " I 
should so have enjoyed hearing them." 

" I am sure Mr. Palatine would be 
only too glad to repeat," observed Dane, 
amused. 

" It would be awfully good of you if 
you would," Jessie said, turning upon 
Palatine with imploring eyes. " It's stuffy 
in here, don't you think ? Let's go out- 
doors and sit in the shrubbery some- 
where, and then you can tell me all your 
ideas." 
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" I am at Miss Petwood's service," he 
replied stiffly. 

" Why " — said Miss Petwood awk- 
wardly, not knowing what to say. Dane 
came to her rescue and to Palatine's dis- 
comfiture. 

" rd be delighted to substitute," he 
said, "if Miss Petwood will allow it." 

" Then do come," pleaded Jessie. " I 
shall wilt if I don't get some fresh air." 

" The supper room will probably be 
opened in a moment," Palatine demurred. 

" Oh, well, you can bring something 
out to me, then. Are you and Mr. Dane 
coming. Miss Petwood ? " 

" I think it is very pleasant here," 
replied Miss Petwood. 



Chapter IV 

IN the group in which Gorch found him- 
elf an uncomfortably conspicuous fig- 
ure, conversation was confined to the usual 
limited channels, to strictly Summer School 
interests. One of the girls was studying 
physics ; the others were taking courses 
in English. She who had introduced 
Gorch ventured to ask for what end he 
was studying, and admitted frankly that 
she intended some time to write. 

" So much depends on finding the 
proper model, don't you think, Mr. 
Gorch ? " she said. " My style is so im- 
pressible, and I'm influenced by every book 
I read. It would be a pity, I think, to 
follow Stephen Crane, if your bent really 
lay more in the direction of James Lane 
Allen, don't you think ? But it's what I'm 
sure I should do, if I didn't have somebody 
to guide me in my choice of a master." 

" I should suppose individuality was 
of some value," observed a middle-aged 
woman, with a brusque air. 
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" Well, I don't know," replied the girl 
who studied physics, who wore her hair 
brushed back from her forehead, and had 
a poor complexion. "If I could only 
write such dear stories as Davis does I 
shouldn't want to have any other individ- 
uality than just his. And don't you know 
those great splendid men seven feet high 
that Gibson always draws for him — 
mmmm ! " 

In this discussion Gorch found himself 
unable to utter a word. The mention of 
Stephen Crane suggested nothing to his 
mind ; the names of Davis and Allen he 
had heard, but he had always been more 
occupied with planning and producing 
literary works than with reading those of 
others. As in the presence of women he 
was more than ordinarily self-conscious 
and vain, he chafed under his unim- 
portance and silence, and cast about for 
some means of asserting the promi- 
nence to which he felt his superiority of 
sex, intellect, and achievement entitled 
him. 
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" Do you write poetry. Miss Knowles ? " 
he asked in his measured way. 

" Goodness, no ! " replied the girl seek- 
ing for a model of style. 

" I am sure you do, Mr. Gorch," said 
the keen, middle-aged woman. 

Gorch, much pleased, immediately 
became embarrassed, and his thin face 
wrinkled under the pressure of his grin. 

" How did you know ? " he asked 
naively. 

" Saw it in your eyes," she replied with 
rather disconcerting brevity. " I can 
always tell people who write poetry." 

There was something vaguely deroga- 
tory in this suggestion of a wide acquaint- 
ance with poets which jarred on Gorch. 
The conversation, which for a moment he 
had manipulated to the single subject of 
interest to himself, passed quite beyond 
his reach and dwelt upon the famous 
contemporary writers. 

" It disappoints me so," said Miss 
Knowles, " that they don't teach us modern 
literature here. Why can't we study 
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Hope and Caine and all the living authors ? 
It's ridiculous to say that there aren't just 
as big geniuses now as there ever were, and 
besides they're more up to date in their 
ideas. But here Mr. Palatine makes us 
read that sleepy Addison." 

No, conversation had not quite got 
beyond Gorch's depth. 

^^ Mr. Palatine, according to my obser- 
vation, is a very incompetent young man," 
he said severely. 

" Good gracious, do you really think 
so ? " cried Miss Knowles in dismay. 

" What makes you think so ? " inquired 
the older woman defiantly. 

The others pressed closer to Gorch 
with incredulous and challenging eyes. 
The arguments that he had that morning 
poured into Jessie's ears he felt unable to 
utter, but he would not relinquish his posi- 
tion. 

" Oh, just his general manner about 
everything," he said, .and the circle about 
him relaxed a little, — enough for the girl 
who studied physics and was the least in- 
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terested in the discussion to perceive that 
the door of the supper room was open and 
to call tlje attention of the others to the 
fact. 

In the supper room Gorch found tem- 
porary relief from the necessity of talking 
to these women in the effort to bring them 
things to eat. There were so many of 
them to attend to that when his conscience 
was satisfied with regard to all he found it 
easy to offer to the last, as an excuse for 
desertion, the needs of another ; his object, 
however, in thus separating himself was to 
find Jessie. He had seen Palatine depart- 
ing from the room with two plates of ice 
cream ; for whom intended he could guess, 
inasmuch as Miss Petwood was seated with 
Dane, — she had seized an opportunity to 
introduce the two men to each other. But 
before proceeding on his search Gorch 
took the precaution to fortify himself with 
ice cream, cake, and candy. 

After he had made' a survey of the re- 
ception room, instinct led him out of doors. 

Scraps of cloud floated about the full 
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commanding moon. Under the light, trees 
and hedges were gray and silvery, the grass 
shone as if powdered with frost, the sloping 
roofs were white, as if with snow. Over 
the lawn flickered the mouse-like shadows 
of the leaves. The inconstant rattle of 
the branches in the light wind, like ques- 
tion and answer, the grinding noise of an 
electric car flashing beyond the trees, the 
crackle and sputter of the blue sparks 
shaken from thejointsof the wire, were the 
only sounds that Gorch, standing undecid- 
edly on the walk, could distinguish. 

There was, however, one considerable 
bush in the yard, and towards this Gorch 
acutely directed his steps. As he moved 
noiselessly, he was rewarded by hearing 
voices which came from behind the bush, 
one shrill and unrestrained, the other low 
and lackadaisical. To pause and listen, 
when he was within hearing, was for Gorch 
the most natural act in the world. He 
stood close to the shrubbery, with his head 
inclined forward ; peeping round the foli- 
age, he saw the back of Jessie's head al- 
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most immediately below him. She was so 
near that he could have plucked from her 
hair the gold pin that transfixed and held 
it, or taken away the little red shawl hang- 
ing over the back of the bench behind her. 
Craning his neck still further, he caught 
a glimpse of Palatine's profile, the long 
drooping nose, the lingering smile, the 
half-closed eyelids. He saw, too, that 
Palatine held in his fingers a cigarette ; at 
that moment, indeed, he raised it to his 
mouth and the tip glowed as suddenly as a 
firefly. This evidence that the instructor 
had already established himself on a foot- 
ing of informality, even of intimacy, with 
Jessie heightened Gorch's indignation. 
He did not, however, forget caution ; he 
drew back a trifle to listen. 

The first words he heard were a request 
by Jessie. 

" Will you put my shawl round me ? " 
she asked. 

The evening, notwithstanding the light 
breeze, was warm, and Gorch's conviction 
that the request proceeded purely out of 
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coquettishness was not weakened when she 
added, as Palatine drew the shawl about her 
shoulders, 

"A little closer — tighter, I mean." 

Then she asked : 

"And when you were in college did 
you go in for athletics ? " 

" I ? Oh, no ! " Palatine replied in a ' 

faded tone. "Athletics are so finite; , 

they can never interest one with the broad, 
speculative soul. They ultimately are 
reduced to figures — figures of a score, 
figures of a record. Anything that can | 

be measured by figures is too limited, too 
obvious ; the artistic and philosophical 
temperaments desire the impalpable, the 
indefinite and infinite. And the discus- 
sions I have heard on why Harvard does 
not win in athletics — as if it were the , 

most grievous disaster ! Athletics — prac- 
tical, arithmetical ! To fail in them is i 
glorious; it indicates that Harvard men 
yearn for the mystical, the intangible, and u 
are impatient and careless of the absolute, 
the exact. To make men unpractical. 
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visionary, theoretical, should be the aim 
of the great university, to unfit them for 
the business of life. Life is sordid ; the 
university man should properly be one 
who can stand aside and note it in its 
painful writhings, and rejoice that he does 
not mingle in it." 

" Yes, it would be just lovely to starve," 
observed Jessie. 

This manifestation of independence and 
disagreement refreshed Gorch. He now 
felt under no immediate necessity of 
impinging on the conference, and it 
gratified his suspicious nature to listen 
unobserved. 

" Oh," said Palatine, " let us not con- 
sider that. The university man, learned 
in the lesson of blissful inactivity, should 
be superior to the sordid problems of 
bread-winning." 

"Well, I guess lots of people don't 
think that, or they'd never come to col- 
lege." 

" Fortunately or unfortunately, that is 
true. Not all of us have clear vision. 
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For some, life is made up of illusions — 
and disillusions." 

The Olympic air was not lost upon 
Gorch ; he clinched his teeth, and an 
agreeable ferocity pervaded him. 

"Well, if you never took part in 
athletics," said Jessie, reverting to the 
subject that Palatine had waved aside, " I 
don't see how you come to be so healthy 
looking. Out in Ohio all the students 
are sickly." * 

" Really ? " said Palatine, with an in- 
flection of interest. "They must be 
more advanced in Ohio than I had sup- 
posed. This healthy look which you 
observe in me is not my fault, but my 
misfortune. So far from endeavorirfg to 
perpetuate it, I have striven to dissociate 
myself from every athletic interest. It 
was my ambition to go through college 
without ever knowing who was captain 
of the football team. Unfortunately, in 
my senior year one of my most intimate 
friends was elected and I had to know of 
it. Of course there was only one thing 
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to do ; I had to stop bowing to him when 
I met him in the yard. It was very sad. 
I really liked the fellow." 

" Why did you have to drop him ? " 
asked Jessie combatively. 

" A man cannot serve two masters. 
He had elected for his the body ; I, 
for mine, the mind. Our paths di- 
verged." 

" What was his name ? " 

" His singular name ? I forget. Is it 
not absurd that a man who is only a 
splendid body should have a name ? It 
is giving an attribute of individuality to 
the elemental human being." 

" You're too deep for me," she sug- 
gested. " Don't you believe in names ? " 

" To an extent, yes. They are curious 
things — particulariy feminine names. 
Did it ever occur to you that it is utterly 
impossible to separate the idea of youth 
from certain feminine names? Take 
Mabel, for instance. A gray-haired 
Mabel is an anachronism. Or Marion. 
Or Evelyn. Mary is less definite. But 
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take Jessie — your name, is it not ? It 
is the very symbol of perennial youth." 

The bush trembled. Jessie laughed 
self-consciously. 

" Oh, Mr. Palatine, you're too kind ! " 
she said coyly. " And your name, 
Alfred Honore ; it is so queer, but I 
think it is a lovely name, very distin- 
guished " — 

Gorch strode round the bush and stood 
in front of them. That they did not 
seem at all confused infuriated him. 

" It's time we were going home, Jes- 
sie," he said with half-suppressed pas- 
sion. 

" Oh, is it really, Mr. Gorch ? " she 
answered with excellent surprise. " Mr. 
Palatine has been so entertaining I had 
no idea it was getting late." 

" I didn't say it was getting late," 
Gorch retorted pointedly. " I said it 
was time we were going home." 

" Oh, very well, Mr. Gorch," she re- 
plied with ominous self-possession. " I'm 
sorry to have kept you waiting." 
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"You see," she explained to Palatine, 
as she walked between the two men across 
the lawn, " Mr. Gorch is a very hard 
student and doesn't care for gayety. It 
was all I could do to get him to come to- 
night, and now he must rush back to his 
books." 

"It's too bad that you should have 
your evening cut short," began Palatine, 
but Gorch interrupted him. 

" Oh, don't sympathize ! " he said test- 
ily. "You never need to sympathize 
with a woman unless she's in tears." 

They were at that moment entering the 
door, and Jessie turned on Gorch such 
fierce and glittering eyes that she plainly 
regretted the necessity of restraint. Pala- 
tine, who had been taken aback by the 
vehemence of Gorch's interruption, now 
noticed the two angry faces, and the jeal- 
ousy causing the trouble suddenly became 
obvious and pleasant to his vanity. He 
had been delivering labored and opaque 
paradoxes, finding that to them did the 
varied sides of Miss Deagle's interesting 
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character flash most vividly in response, 
and he was now in a mood to be a pas- 
sive spectator of farce. He had only a 
glimpse. As they passed through the 
hall Jessie explained to him in a haughty 
tone which was successful in reaching 
Gorch's ears, 

" Mr. Gorch is an old friend of the 
family's." 

"Good-night, Miss Deagle," Palatine 
said, at the foot of the stairs. 

" Good-night," she replied. " Mind," 
— and her tone might be interpreted as a 
threat to Gorch, — "I'm coming round 
to your next consultation hours." 

Gorch followed her upstairs, without 
glancing at the instructor, and Palatine 
strolled about until he found Miss Pet- 
wood. She was sitting in a corner of the 
supper room, with a plate of ice cream in 
her lap, and Dane was by her side, bend- 
ing over and explaining what commence- 
ment day was like : how there was a 
procession about the yard of the graduates, 
from the bully old fellows down, and how 
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there were dry orations in Sanders Theatre, 
and how magnificently the president con- 
ferred the honorary degrees, so that you 
couldn't help feeling as if each man who 
stood up to be looked at ought to be about 
the proudest person alive. There was 
McTafl[y, the famous historian ; he'd had 
to make time getting from one university 
commencement to another, for they all 
wanted to honor him, and when his name 
was called he was applauded for a foil five 
minutes. Palatine stood by, listening to 
this ingenuous narration, which continued 
fluently in spite of the reproachfol glances 
which Dane intermittently threw at him. 
After a few moments Dane said good- 
night, and no doubt to this day Miss Pet- 
wood remembers, with gentle, motherly 
sentiment, the sophomore who was nice to 
her that evening. 

Palatine left Miss Petwood at her house, 
congratulating himself on escaping an- 
other encounter with Jessie and Gorch. 
It was indeed the only disappointing feat- 
ure of Miss Petwood's evening that her 
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young acquaintance was not in her room, 
and she sat for fifteen minutes awaiting 
her. But Jessie did not come, and the 
older woman had to go to bed without 
unbosoming herself of her emotions. 

Meanwhile Jessie and Gorch were walk- 
ing the streets, engaged in an intense alter- 
cation. 

" I insist on a foil explanation," Gorch 
had burst out, as they left Fay House. 
" You were flirting with that man ; I heard 
all you said ; you treated me shamefolly ; 
you " — 

" You took a nice, gentlemanly way of 
showing your disapproval, didn't you ? " 
she sneered. 

" Never mind what I did. Whatever 
it was, I had cause enough." 

"You hadn't any cause to insult me. 
The idea of your ordering me home — 
mortifying me before a total stranger ! " 

" You have no reason to care what he 
thinks of you," retorted Gorch. " He is 
beneath consideration. For my part, I 
should have talked to you just as if he 
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weren't there, — as if he didn't exist, — 
contemptible fool!" 

" And / care a great deal for Mr. Pala- 
tine's opinion," she replied. 

"Yes, you seem to. You seem to have 
got on pretty fast. Here you've known 
each other just about a day, and you're 
billing and cooing with each other's first 
names. And I notice that at the same 
time you give up calling me by mine. Fm 
Mr. Gorch now, am I ? " 

" I don't see any object in forcing our 
engagement on people. I'm not going 
to be made ridiculous before every- 
body." 

" It's ridiculous to be engaged to 
me, is it? You're ashamed of me, are 
you ? " 

" I certainly shall be if you act much 
longer the way you've done this eve- 
ning." 

" And you're ashamed of our engage- 
ment, ashamed to acknowledge it and act 
naturally with me ? " 

" I told you I didn't see any reason for 
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letting every one we happened to be with 
know about it." 

" Oh, no, but you see mighty good 
reason for keeping it quiet before some 
people! You'd like to get him in love 
with you, and then over I'd go. I'm not 
so blind that I can't see that. And I tell 
you right here and now you're coming to 
an understanding with me. I don't pro- 
pose to let this thing run on." 

For a moment there was silence, and he 
had the satisfaction of thinking she was 
cowed. He felt triumphant over his mas- 
terful assertion, and he was not sorry that 
the opportunity had come when Jessie 
must recognize his authority. Then she 
spoke, calmly and decidedly, and the 
words made him dumb : 

" I shall go on exactly as I please." 

From that time till they reached the 
house they walked without speaking, and 
on coming to the gate they made no move- 
ment to turn in, for they both felt there 
was much which could best be said only in 
the freedom and privacy of the night. 
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They struck Mount Auburn street, and 
pacing along its dreary sidewalks turned 
into the strip of park fringing the river. 
Here they sat down on a bench at the 
edge of the path. Before them was a row 
of young maples ; beyond these flowed the 
narrow stream, with little curls rippling on 
its surface. Some distance to the right 
it bent away from them and, as if crystal- 
lized by the glancing light, lay in a mo- 
tionless fold against a low elevation, the 
outer verge of the cemetery, where the 
tombstones seemed the color of the moon. 
The tide was running out, and the oppo- 
site bank of the river jutted up, black and 
slimy. Beyond stretched gray flats, 
seamed with ridges which marked the 
drains from Soldiers' Field ; the athletic 
house, a squat building, was a dark hulk, 
with a shimmering roof, and the spectators' 
stands beside it rose sharp and black, their 
rectangular and semi-circular shapes sil- 
houetted against the sky. Between the 
stands and the gleaming fold of the river 
was a vacant prospect, finally ending with 
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a shaggy, indistinct hill, topped with a 
sprinkling of lights, which ranged away in 
a wide sweep towards Boston. 

" Then it comes just to this," declared 
Gorch, after an interval of silence. " The 
engagement's off." 

" Oh, I don't know as it's your place 
to say that," she responded coolly. " If 
I wanted to break it I could." 

** If you don't care to acknowledge it 
I want you to break it, and what's more, I 
insist on your breaking it," he answered. 

"Now you're just mad. Listen. I 
don't intend to give up my friendship with 
Mr. Palatine. And I don't intend he 
shall know you and I are engaged — not 
if I can help it. That's the first thing 
for you to understand." 

" Then " — Gorch began explosively, 
but she checked him. 

" Do let me get through. Why don't 
I want him to know? Just because of 
this : A man will pay mighty little atten- 
tion to a girl he knows is engaged, and I 
want Mr. Palatine to pay some attention 
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to me ; I want to know him, not just to 
flirt with, though that's good enough fun, 
but because he moves in the best Eastern 
circles, that's plain to see, and he's proba- 
bly the only one we're likely to meet who 
does ; at least he's the only one I can get 
any hold on. Now when we go back to 
Peru I want to be a leader; you know 
that well enough. I can learn through 
him the really correct things. I can learn 
to talk like the cultured Boston people talk, 
and I can get by heart a lot of the things 
he says and get them oflF like they were 
my own. You ought to be willing to see 
that I should improve this opportunity as 
much as I can. As far as learning any- 
thing at the Summer School out of books 
goes, I might as well have stayed at home ; 
I'm not so stuck up but what I'll admit 
that. But I am bound to be a social suc- 
cess, and I have a good eye and a head for 
scheming, and I see my way to picking up 
a good deal here that'll help. I saw that 
from the first day we had Mr. Palatine in 
class. And you'd better let me alone." 
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Although her tone had not been with- 
out a conciliatory quality she now leaned 
back and brought her hands down simul- 
taneously on her lap in a way that indi- 
cated marked decision. But Gorch was 
not convinced ; moreover, he felt that he 
could not afford to yield. 

" No," he said. " I see perfectly well 
how matters are going. You're infatuated 
— and the first thing you know, he will 
be, too." 

A more mollifying speech than this he 
could hardly have devised, for Jessie knew 
that idle compliment and diplomatic words 
were alike foreign to her lover. She list- 
ened with more patience. 

" Now youVe got to do one of two 
things. I'm not going to stand by. Either 
you'll break off the engagement now or 
you'll at once stop your dallying with 
Palatine." 

Good gracious ! " exclaimed Jessie. 

Stop what ? " 

Well, discourage him all you can." 

" You do love a girl the funniest way ! " 
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Jessie observed discontentedly. " You do 
nothing but fight her the whole time, and 
your fondness only shows itself in your 
being so jealous of her that you'd like to 
keep her shut up in a glass case." 

" Well, that's better than not showing 
your love at all," Gorch responded. " All 
you ever do is make fun of me and 
scoid me. You're never tender, Jessie: 
you don't seem to take pleasure in my 
company, you don't seem to care for it 
when I stroke your hand or kiss you " — 

" Oh, don't get sentimental ! " she ex- 
claimed in a rather good-natured voice, 
drawing away from him, however. " You 
know I'd never fall in love with any man 
in that sick, sentimental way most girls do. 
I'm too practical." 

" I wish you could feel more strongly," 
he replied moodily. 

" Well, I can't. I wouldn't be bothered 
feeling strongly about anything. Thank 
heaven you never heard me talk any non- 
sense about your being my affinity, and 
our having been made for each other, like 
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some weak-minded idiots you read about ! 
So just cheer up and don't be foolish, and 
don't trouble your head any more about 
me and Mr. Palatine." 

Gorch felt that under her careless man- 
ner there was inflexible determination. By 
laughing at his request for a dissolution of 
the engagement she had vanquished him, 
for he had never had any intention of push- 
ing that ultimatum, and he had nothing to 
offer in its place. 

" I don't believe you love me at all, 
Jessie, from the way you talk," he said in 
a discouraged voice. 

" You don't exactly give me a thrill," 
she admitted brutally. " But I don't 
know as anybody could, and I'm willing 
to marry you. So what more do you 
want ? " 



Chapter V 

IN the class-room Jessie Deagle had from 
the first day chosen a seat immediately 
under the instructor's desk. On either 
side of her there had been a vacant chair. 
When, on the day after the reception, she 
entered the room two minutes before the 
lecture hour, she found one of these chairs 
occupied. 

The new student was a girl, who, indeed, 
invited the attention which Jessie, as she 
took her seat, bestowed on her, for besides 
enjoying all the distinction that admirable 
taste and expense in dress could give, — a 
notable distinction in the Summer School, 
— she was strikingly pretty — straight 
and graceful, with brown hair, a healthy, 
tanned complexion, blue eyes, and an up- 
per lip so exquisitely short that it never 
quite reached the lower, giving her face an 
expression of sweetness and adaptability. 
She sat watching the door with ingenuous 
curiosity, and now and then she would fol- 
low with frank and pleasant eyes some one 
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who entered. With all this observation 
she could not remain indifferent to Jessie's 
interest, which had lapsed from the polite- 
ly casual into the unconsciously absorbed, 
and she at last looked at her inquiringly. 

" Have I taken your seat ? " she asked 
in a self-possessed voice, which intimated 
that if she had, though it was no fault 
of hers, she would be willing to relin- 
quish it. 

" No. This seat's mine. Nobody has 
that one. Going to take the course ? " 

"Yes." The girl paused a moment, 
and then, with a wish not to seem curt or 
rude, added : " Is it hard ? " 

" That's as you want to make it, I 
guess. Do you know Mr. Palatine ? He's 
awfully nice." 

" Is he ? " The stranger's eyes rested 
for a moment on Jessie's face with curios- 
ity ; then, as if nothing more were to be 
said, she looked beyond her again at the 
door. 

" My name is Jessie Deagle," pursued 
Jessie insinuatingly. 
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Tm Miss Carleton," responded the 
stranger. 

" I hope rU see something of you," 
continued Jessie. " If I can help you in 
any way about Cambridge let me know. 
You see, I've been here a week now, and 
I feel pretty well acquainted." 

"Thank you," said Miss Carleton 
politely, though her eyes, as they resumed 
their contemplation of the door, betrayed 
a glimmer of amusement. At that 
moment the door opened and Palatine 
entered, warm, bustling, wiping his brow 
with his handkerchief. 

During the lecture Jessie observed Mr. 
Palatine and her new acquaintance with 
keenly intelligent interest. She was look- 
ing directly at the instructor when he first 
saw Miss Carleton, and Jessie noticed his 
start of surprise — so palpable a start that 
she at first thought they must be old 
friends. But on glancing at the girl she 
could discern no sign of recognition, not 
even the faintest coloring of her cheeks, 
and she dismissed the suspicion, the more 
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readily when she saw how, after this first 
manifestation. Palatine immediately looked 
away, only to steal repeated glances at 
Miss Carleton in a manner which indi- 
cated that she was interesting to him. 
Jessie also thought he displayed an un- 
usual alertness and desire to please. 

As for Miss Carleton, she seemed un- 
impressed by all this, and though she 
gazed fixedly the greater part of the time 
at the lecturer it was obviously with the 
conscientious purpose of paying close 
attention to his words. This allowed 
Jessie to study at intervals the details of 
her dress, its pink and white pattern, the 
size of the sleeves, the number of flounces 
on the skirt, the trimmings on her hat ; 
but as the lecture proceeded and her mind 
grew busy she became too disturbed to 
derive the utmost benefit from this oppor- 
tunity. She found herself making con- 
jectures as to the meaning of Mr. Palatine's 
undoubted interest in Miss Carleton, and 
as its effect she scented, before the hour 
was up, a possible attachment. The spirit 
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of emulation was stirred within her ; and 
though she had been quite truthful when, 
for Gorch's peace of mind, she had de- 
nied all intention of provoking in the 
instructor a serious affection, she now 
began to regard Miss Carleton as an 
interloper and a rival. She realized that 
she had needed just this opposition to 
develop and make clear to herself the 
real strength of her feeling for Mr. Pala- 
tine. And the prospect of a contest with 
Miss Carleton, disturbing as it was by its 
unexpectedness, was far from dismaying 
her; she found it uplifting, exciting. 
When she considered that already Mr. 
Palatine, in a tentative way, had touched 
upon her first name, she felt quite willing 
to measure her prowess and power of at- 
tractiveness even with one who had had 
what she would have called " advantages." 
She had confidence, too, in her resource- 
fulness, her perseverance, and her faculty of 
accomplishing whatever end she desired. 

Accordingly, when the lecture was at 
an end she remained behind, with a de- 
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termination to take every possible advan- 
tage and to allow Miss Carleton, while 
she was yet unsuspicious, none. As the 
consultation hour immediately followed 
the lecture hour there were several others 
waiting besides Jessie and Miss Carleton. 
Their business, mainly that of questions 
with regard to the meaning of certain criti- 
cisms which had been passed upon their 
daily themes, was speedily disposed of; 
then Miss Carleton came to the desk, 
Jessie following. 

" I want to enroll myself in your 
course," Miss Carleton began briefly. 
'* I am sorry to be so late, but it was 
quite important; I had to be a brides- 
maid at a wedding down at Falmouth." 

" It isn't too late," said Palatine, hand- 
ing her art enrolment card, on which she 
wrote her name. Then he took it from 
her and without looking at it dropped it 
in a drawer of the desk. 

" Thank you," he said. 

She looked at him with some sur- 
prise and a little disapproval. 
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You might glance at it — so you'll 
know who I am," she suggested soberly. 

*^ You're Miss Marion Carleton," he 
replied, smiling. " I know who you are 
quite as well as I know your brother 
Beebe, who was a classmate of mine. I've 
seen you a number of times in Boston, 
though I've never before had the happi- 
ness of meeting you ! " 

She seemed pleased in a sedate way; 
she said modestly : 

" Of course I've known who you were; 
I've heard Beebe talk about you so much. 
In fact, when I made up my mind to come 
here this summer Beebe said " — 

She paused. 

" Beebe said?" repeated Palatine. 

" Oh, nothing ! " she replied, with a faint 
blush. I 

But Palatine guessed that what Beebe 
had said had been more flattering to him- 
self than to the Summer School. 

" Are you going to live here in Cam- 
bridge, Miss Carleton ? " he asked. 

Yes. The family are all away and the 
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house is closed. Fm visiting at Professor 
Creighton's, but I mean to lead the regu- 
lar Summer School life." 

" That means, I suppose, that you really 
intend to work hard?" 
Oh, yes ! " 
Along what line ? " 

She seemed puzzled. 

" Why, I thought that was for you to 
say," she answered. 

" I mean, do you want to study par- 
ticularly composition or literature ? " 

"I simply want to feel I have one 
accomplishment outside of athletics," she 
answered decisively, though somewhat 
vaguely. " I have no ear or taste for 
music and not the least talent for draw- 
ing, so I should like to know something. 
Of course I can discuss the latest 
novels and all that; in fact, I can talk 
about books quite successfully with most 
college seniors, but when I'm with 
really intelligent people I feel about 
so high." 

And she held her right hand, with 
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which she had gesticulated freely, a trifle 
above the top of the desk. 

" Well," said Palatine, " I don't know 
how much you can grow in five weeks." 

" Anyhow, I shall have had the experi- 
ence. I came partly for that." 

"Yes, you will have the experience. 
And I hope you won't have a dull 



summer." 
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I don't see any escape from that," 
she replied with a smile, in a manner 
slightly saucy and challenging. " But I'm 
resigned to it. The next recitation is 
when ? " 

" To-morrow at twelve." 

" Thank you. Good-by." 

" Good-by," said Palatine, and Jessie 
echoed him. A second faint farewell was 
drawn from Miss Carleton in her sur- 
prise. 

" Isn't she lovely ! " cried Jessie, when 
the door had closed. " She is the sweetest 
thing! I fell in love with her on the 
spot. And I don't believe you were a 
bit impressed, Mr. Palatine." 
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Sorting over the themes, he did not 
reply. When he had finished, and had 
snapped a rubber band round them, he 
asked : 

"What can I do for you. Miss 
Deagle ? " 

Though he spoke kindly, his manner 
was formal, and Jessie perceived it. But 
she was quite undeterred, for she had no 
mistrust of her own winsomeness. 

" How forgetful you are ! " she ex- 
claimed, trying to pout, and achieving 
with her formidable jaw a truly sullen 
expression. " Don't you remember last 
Friday I asked you if you were going to 
keep your consultation hours to-day, and 
you said so prettily, yes, if I would come ? 
Well, here I am." 

He smiled amiably and leaned back in 
his chair. 

" Yes, and what can I do for you ? " he 
asked even more kindly than before. 

" Well, you might talk to me. I want 
to ask you some questions. Why don't 
you come down from your throne and sit 
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here ? Then you won't be so awfully terri- 

fying." 

Palatine rarely rejected an opportunity 

to talk, and he found these circumstances 

peculiarly entertaining. He, rose and 

walked slowly across the platform to the 

window, looked out for a nHoment, then 

turned and came towards Jessie, who had 

resumed her usual seat. He dropped 

into the chair beside her. 

" I thought I saw Mr. Gofch waiting 
out there," he said with a smile. 

She flushed, but she held her ground. 

" Well, what of it ? " she demanded. 

" I was afraid he might interrupt our 
conference and decide it was time for you 
to go home. But he isn't there." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Pala- 
tine," said Jessie steadily, with an assump- 
tion of coldness. " Mr. Gorch has no 
authority over me." 

Palatine looked at her with a smile 
which, she hoped, expressed only suspi- 
cion, though she feared it denoted perfect 
comprehension. 
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" Now you're laughing," she said in an 
aggrieved tone. " I don't see why you 
should. Just because a man happens to 
be a friend of the family's is no reason why 
he should boss any one around, is it ? " 

Certainly not," agreed Palatine. 

Well, then, don't laugh. And don't 
seem so dubious. Now you're not too 
busy to tell me a few things, are you ? " she 
asked softly. " You see, you're really the 
only person I can turn to here for informa- 
tion and that I can rely on. Now I'm 
not much of a student, and I'm beginning 
to find Cambridge pretty dull. I wanted 
to ask you if there are any nice walks about 
here ? " 

" Ah," he answered, sighing deeply, 
" what a primitive question ! It is years 
since any one here has asked that question. 
It recalls to me the simple days of my 
childhood. Nowadays people only ask, 
' How are the roads ? ' 

" No," he continued, after a short 
pause, " I should say there are no nice 
walks within a radius of several miles of 
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Cambridge. In weariness of soul people 
do walk up and down Brattle street ; I 
used to do it myself. And those who are 
naturally buoyant find it possible to stroll 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery without harm- 
ful results. That would be fatal to one 
of my morbid and melancholy disposi- 
tion. In fact, walking is a violent form 
of exercise in which I rarely permit myself 
to indulge. As a means of locomotion it 
is occasionally not to be dispensed with, 
but for pleasure, recreation, and profit I 
prefer the open trolley car." 

" Well, there are lots of interesting 
places to visit, anyhow," she said. " Tell 
me what are the best." 

" I never visit so-called interesting 
places," he replied calmly. " On the 
same principle that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same spot, the really interest- 
ing places are those without a past. The 
artist finds in the daily and the undistin- 
guished the suggestion ; any brainless 
sentimentalist can moralize over places 
with associations. It is the sign of the 
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little and vulgar mind to be powerfully 
affected by these, and indifferent to 
others." 

" But surdy youVe been to Lexington, 
and Faneuil Hall, and Bunker Hill ? " she 
cried. 

Certainly not," he answered. 

Well, that shows mighty small patriot- 
ism, I must say ! " she declared, with a 
touch of contempt. " Haven't you any 
interest in the scenes where your country- 
men fought and died and planned for their 
country ? " 

" Not the least," he assured her callously. 
" The theme has been crammed into the 
American boy until he is sickened of it. 
I was sickened of it at an early age. Pa- 
triotism, fighting, and dying for one's 
country — they're all very well, but people 
make a great mistake in imputing such 
magnificent heroism to those who are un- 
fortunate enough to do it. A man only 
needs a brass band to be brave. With a 
truculent brass band at my back I have 
no doubt that I could die gallantly, even 
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enthusiastically, storming the slopes of 
Gibraltar/' 

" It's easy enough to talk/' said Jessie, 
without altering the set of her jaw. 

" I find it is," he responded good- 
humoredly. " I thought, you know, that 
that was what you wanted me to do." 

Jessie was silent for a moment. Mr. 
Palatine, she felt, was flippant on the one 
subject on which she could not endure 
flippancy, and she found it in her heart 
to correct him. She quoted in a careful, 
sing-song voice. 
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Though love repine and reason chafe^ 
There came a voice without reply, 

*Tis man's perdition to be safe. 

When for the truth he ought to die.' " 



" So you have seen the monument on 
Soldiers' Field ? " said Palatine, feeling 
sure that she had come upon the verses 
by accident. " They are potent lines, 
very potent. They are to be classed with 
brass bands. In time of war, now, think 
of the men on both sides who would rush 
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to battle inspired by those lines — and of 
the bereaved families on both sides who 
would be comforted by them ! " 

" I don't see as that proves anything," 
she commented. 

" Nothing but the pathetic fallibility of 
the human race. After all. Miss Deagle, 
do you insist on reducing the progress of 
conversation to the syllogistic form ? " 

" I wish you'd talk English," she said 
in despair. " Goodness knows how we 
ever got to this point ! So there aren't 
any nice walks ? " and she sighed wistfully. 
" Aren't there any lovely romantic woods 
or beautiful scenery ? " 

" If you will take an Arlington car as 
far as Porter's Station, and then change to 
the train for Concord" — began Palatine, 
in a patient, perfunctory way, but she inter- 
rupted him. 

" Oh, that would be such a journey ! 
After all, the scenery don't matter so 
much if you only have somebody nice to 
walk with. Don't you think so, Mr. 
Palatine ? " 
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" There is no doubt that with a pleas- 
ant companion one can be indifFerent to 
the neighborhood in which one strolls, 
provided it be not ill-smelling," he replied 
gravely. "And all is not so bad. The 
Boston Park System, though somewhat 
natty, is one of which, to use the language 
of the Common Council, the city justly 
may be proud. Then there are the Mid- 
dlesex Fells, a curious survival of the 
forest primeval within a stone's throw of 
Winchester, Maiden, and other populous 
haunts of men. With an agreeable com- 
panion like Mr. Gorch you would no 
doubt find much of interest and profit in 
each of these places, and to traverse them 
will afford you plenty of exercise, the Park 
System being some thirty miles in length, 
and the area of the Fells being, to me, 
unknown." 

" I wasn't asking especially for Mr. 
Gorch's benefit," said Jessie. " Of course, 
as I told you the other night, our families 
have always been great friends and I know 
him pretty well. But you know how it 
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is. You can get tired of taking the same 
walk with difFerent people, and you can 
get perfectly sick of taking different walks 
always with the same person." 

" Quite true/' responded Palatine. " But 
you. Miss Deagle, have one resource 
which is not open to many of us less 
favored mortals. You can walk alone — 
and never grow tired of yourself" 

" If you mean I'm conceited " — began 
Jessie, displeased. 

" How can you misunderstand me so ! " 
he exclaimed in pained accents. " A 
delicate compliment becomes in explana- 
tion gross and stultifying; therefore I 
shall not explain. I will merely reiterate 
that it is impossible for you, who have 
always at your command the best of com- 
pany, yourself, ever to become bored." 

" Well," she replied, " I'm not stingy. 
One of these days I'll share it with you, 
and we can tramp all over the Fells. 
Feeling^ the way you do^ I can understand 
you were real bashful about asking to go 
along." 
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There was a triumphant gleam in her 
eyes as she looked at him, and he felt for 
a moment that he was lost. But he pulled 
himself together. 

" You interpret my motives admirably," 
he admitted. " Nothing, it is true, would 
give me greater pleasure. But, unfortu- 
nately, we instructors are not masters of 
our own time, and the amount of reading 
and study which we are called on to do, 
and which for our own advancement we 
find it advisable to do, is apt to preclude 
the opportunity for walks, or at least to 
rob one of the zest which the thought of 
them might otherwise inspire. Besides, 
my rigorous fidelity to principle forbids 
my indulging in such immoderate and 
violent exercise. Thank you just the 
same, and if I ever should find it pos- 
sible " — 

The door opened, and Miss Carleton 
entered and stopped abruptly. 

" Oh," she said, " I beg your pardon ! 
I didn't know there was any one here." 

She looked at Palatine with mild curi- 
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osity. He had risen, and he seemed to 
Jessie a little out of countenance. 

"This was merely my consultation 
hour," he explained hastily. " I think 
no one else is coming." 

"I lost a handkerchief," said Miss 
Carleton, looking about the room, and 
coming up to the desk. " I thought 
perhaps I had left it here." 

But though she and Jessie and the 
instructor searched in even the most out- 
of-the-way corners they did not find it. 

" You must have dropped it on your 
way to your house," suggested Palatine. 
" Won't you let me walk back with you 
and help you look for it ? " 

" Thank you, if you would," she said. 
" But it's really very unimportant." 

" Don't you want I should go along 
and help hunt ? " asked Jessie. 

"Oh, I think we shall have no diffi- 
culty in finding it, thank you!" Miss 
Carleton replied in her clear, uncompro- 
mising voice, and Palatine moved abruptly 
towards the door. 
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Jessie, picking up her note-book as they 
disappeared, smiled, but it was not a happy 
smile. 

He was glad to get away," she thought. 
I got too warm there. He's clever, but 
I guess I'm on his trail." 
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Chapter VI 

ALL through July it was hot and sul- 
try, and the east winds blew little 
rain. Although men had been at work 
patching up the crushed and torn lawn, 
mending the walks, cutting and sprinkling 
the grass, the yard did not regain its fresh- 
ness. Even the elms drooped, grew gray 
and dusty. Dulness and lack of interest 
were heavy in the air. Occasionally, to 
be sure, a small party of visitors would be 
conducted by a guide from building to 
building, bringing into the drowsy academic 
grove a receptive curiosity, or perhaps the 
parents of an embryonic freshman would be 
driven slowly about in an open carriage; 
and at times tough little boys wrestled on 
the grass, and gypsy moth exterminators, 
with opera glasses dangling at their waists, 
renewed the girdles on the trees and spied 
upwards ; but these happenings interrupted 
but briefly the prevailing languor. Even 
the students, who at first had been bus- 
tling, now loitered on the paths. 
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Yet they were far from idle; all day 
long men and women toiled in the labora- 
tories or pored over volumes in the read- 
ing-room of the library. They allowed 
themselves little excursions about the 
country; they familiarized themselves 
with all the historic spots and landmarks 
of Cambridge and Boston; but few of 
them neglected their work. And whether 
they had long periods of discouragement 
as they sat in the library gazing at the 
alcoves of books, and wondering of what 
avail, beside all this knowledge that they 
could never gain, was the trifling, elemental 
study they had come to pursue; or 
whether they found themselves, now that 
they were in competition with others, less 
capable or promising than they had con- 
ceived themselves to be, they still, with 
the cheerful philosophy of those long 
accustomed to unimportance, enjoyed the 
Summer School life. It was at least a new 
experience. Not only did they feel that 
they were breathing the atmosphere of 
Harvard, — it would have puzzled them 
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to explain just what they meant by the 
phrase, — but they had also a definite and 
satisfying sense that for the time being 
they were Harvard. For many of them 
this fiction was pleasantly reinforced by 
their association, not merely with such 
general and outward attributes of the uni- 
versity as its buildings, or with such essen- 
tial forces as its instructors, but with the 
more intimate environment of some of the 
college men. Many of the students took 
rooms that college fellows had vacated for 
the summer, — rooms filled with belong- 
ings and furnishings typical of the under- 
graduate, — and these, of course, considered 
themselves in important relation with Har- 
vard life. Palatine received many themes 
from them making guesses at the charac- 
ters of those whose rooms they occupied ; 
little tabulations of the men's books and 
furniture and pictures — particularly pho- 
tographs ; and though there ran through 
nearly all of these themes an unconsciously 
complacent strain, as if the authors, being 
more of the world, had a superior light of 
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criticism to turn upon the college man, 
there was also a note of sympathy with 
college life and a longing for a fuller under- 
standing of it that Palatine at times found 
touching. 

Even in the different boarding houses 
the summer students fancied they detected 
the spirit of Harvard. Some of them 
went to the Foxcroft Club, which was 
established primarily with the object of 
enabling indigent college men to spend as 
little on their food as possible. It is a 
place where everything has its price, from 
a pat of butter to a steak, and a man may, 
if he chooses, live on bread alone. There 
was a fellow once who lived for a time at 
an expense of eight cents a day ; his fate 
had been handed down to the summer 
students as well as to the undergraduates, 
and the story made those who ate at the 
Foxcroft Club feel in even closer sympathy 
with college life. 

Of course not all the students occupied 
the comfortably furnished rooms of under- 
graduates ; many, like Miss Petwood and 
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Jessie and Gorch, lived in attic rooms 
with dormer windows, threadbare carpets, 
blank walls, and folding beds. But Gorch 
and Jessie, instead of going to the Fox- 
croft Club in the exercise of further econ- 
omy, took their meals at a restaurant in 
Harvard Square ; they had course dinners 
with hot saleratus biscuits in the evening, 
and their board cost them each three dol- 
lars and a half a week. 

This was not luxury, but they were 
perhaps more dissatisfied than the circum- 
stances would have led one to expect. 
Gorch particularly was morose and gloomy. 
His work at the Summer School was not, 
he felt, appreciated ; the criticisms which 
had been made on his themes revealed no 
understanding of the superior talent ani- 
mating them, and he saw that Palatine 
indeed regarded him as one of the more 
commonplace members of the class. Of 
specific comments and corrections he was 
not unmindful; he recognized usually 
their truth, and so he continued to work 
and write with the idea that even under 
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Palatine's tuition he might improve in 
little things; but he did not doubt his 
fundamental genius, and the inability of 
the instructor to appreciate it irritated him 
and made him cynical. 

"Why don't you show him your 
poems ? " Jessie asked on one occasion, 
when Gorch had been complaining to her 
of this neglect. "It's poetry that your 
gift is for — not prose. At least, that's 
what every one has always said. I'd like 
to know what hed think of them." 

" Yes, I guess you would ! " retorted 
Gorch, as if he saw nothing but malice in 
the suggestion. " I know what he'd say, 
and I don't care to show them to him, 
thank you. I have even less respect for 
his judgment of poetry than of prose. 
The truth is, he's not only utterly inca- 
pable of recognizing merit, — it's only fa- 
mous men that he dares to praise, — but he's 
afraid of it. He's afraid to think of any 
one in his class being brighter than he is." 

" Well, he needn't be afraid of any such 
possibility," replied Jessie. 
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" Vm sorry you're so infatuated with 
him/' Gorch said moodily. " It is likely 
to make our lives very unhappy. I can 
see that you are growing farther away 
from me every day, Jessie. You don't 
look on me the same as you used to. You 
have lost that air of faith and admiration, 
and you seem cold. And with Palatine 
you are very different, always ready to 
applaud, always hanging on his words." 

Jessie rose from her chair impatiently 
— this interview took place in her room — 
and seated herself heavily on her trunk. 
She looked in exasperated silence at Gorch, 
who was standing with his arm on the top 
of the closed folding bed. 

" I'm going to tell you something," she 
said at last, emphatically. " And I guess 
you won't like it, either. If you knew 
just how much affection you inspired in 
me — well, I should hate to hurt your 
feelings too badly, so I won't say. But 
you might just as well understand what I 
hinted to you some time ago, that there 
was mighty little sentiment on my side of 
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our engagement. And at the present rate 
there's likely to be a minus quantity be- 
fore long/' 

Gorch's eyes flashed angrily, and his 
lower lip thickened. 

" If you didn't love me will you tell 
me why you accepted me ? " he asked. 

" Oh, we went into that long ago," she 
replied. " I didn't say I didnt love you. 
And then — family influence, hope you'd 
be a lion, famous poet, one thing or an- 
other. I took you at what other people 
thought. But here you've been the most 
self-centred thing I ever saw; you think 
of nothing but your wrongs, and go round 
mourning like an injured Milton. I could 
marry any man, no matter if he was think- 
ing of himself all the time, and his talent, 
and calling attention to it, so long as he 
did something with it. But I'm beginning 
to believe you couldn't raise the price of 
a mouth organ on yours. A man who 
poses as an unappreciated genius I do 
despise. That's why I say you'd better 
show your poems to Mr. .Palatine ; I'd 
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really like to know if there is anything in 
them." 

" I will not show them to him," cried 
Gorch. " I will not give you that oppor- 
tunity to cast me off. If you are marry- 
ing me just for position — if your heart is 
cold towards me — why, do you mean to 
say you're absolutely heartless ? " 

" Oh, no," she answered. " But you 
need to be brought up with a strong jerk. 
I simply can't bear you when you act in 
this suspicious, hateful way, and it's the 
way you've acted ever since you've been 
here. Now I intend to write a letter, so 
you go to your room and compose a son- 
net on the way you feel. If it's good for 
anything it'll take some of the kinks out 
of you." 

If Jessie was ill-natured it was partly 
because she was in as poor spirits as 
Gorch. While he was making himself 
unhappy with his jealous fancies concern- 
ing the progress and outcome of her inti- 
macy with Palatine, she had been growing 
more and more apprehensive of her ability 
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to produce in the instructor an adequate 
interest. She had always found some 
question with which to justify her appear- 
ance before him during his consultation 
hours; she had usually devised a means 
of maintaining conversation until the end 
of these set times. But she felt that she 
had made little progress in his friendship. 
He never called on her or invited her to 
take a walk, and limited as were her op- 
portunities for seeing him, they afforded 
her a perception of his indifferent man- 
ner, his air, which, in spite of his fluency 
and readiness to converse, suggested that 
he spoke chiefly to amuse himself, partly 
to see how much she would swallow. 
None of her captivating methods had 
succeeded, and now, worn out by the 
heat, irritated by Gorch, and piqued by 
Palatine, she was not often in her hap- 
piest mood. She did not, however, be- 
come despondent, or in any way exhibit 
her disappointment; if her tongue was 
sharper, she held herself with more devo- 
tion to her purpose. Yet she felt that 
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she must find not only a new mode of 
approach, but even a plausible excuse for 
seeing Mr. Palatine now ; the pretence of 
consulting him about her themes was be- 
coming too transparent. And aside from 
her desire to have an expert opinion on 
her lover's prospects as a poet she had, 
in suggesting that he submit his pogns 
to examination, not been unmindful of 
the new and fertile subject for discussion 
with Palatine which such an action would 
afford her, and the convenient point of 
departure it would offer in case it seemed 
necessary to combat the instructor's lin- 
gering impressions regarding the tie be- 
tween her and Gorch. 

How far she might attribute to Marion 
Carleton Palatine's imperturbable apathy 
she had been able to estimate only 
vaguely. Twice she had seen him walk- 
ing away from the class-room with Miss 
Carleton ; another time she had met him 
strolling along Kirkland street, and Pro- 
fessor Creighton's house, she had learned, 
was on Kirkland street. This was meagre 
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evidence; she had tried on several occa- 
sions either to substantiate it or confute 
it, asking Miss Carleton if she didn't 
think Mr. Palatine attractive, if she saw 
much of him ; but she received uncon- 
cerned, though evasive replies. Before 
long Miss Carleton changed her seat in 
class, giving as her reason the draught 
which prevailed in her old position. Jes- 
sie, unaware of any draught, felt that she 
had been snubbed, and cherished intense 
resentment. 

Meanwhile Palatine had as little leisure 
as inclination to devote himself to Miss 
Deagle's amusement. His appreciation 
of his students had been broadened, and 
it was with some shame that he looked 
back on his first crude conceptions of 
their purposes and qualities. He began 
to see that most of the school-teachers 
had a shrewd common sense which saved 
them from over-estimating themselves or 
the capabilities of the course. Their am- 
bitions were reasonable and limited, and 
had a pretty definite relation to their 
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work. Some of them had come to learn 
the theory of composition, some to obtain 
new ideas as to how such a subject as lit- 
erature might be taught, some merely to 
increase, under safe guidance, their gen- 
eral knowledge and extend their reading. 
There was little of the budding author's 
conceit, little of the vanity that accom- 
panies a sense of predestined literary 
achievement. Most of the students had 
shown themselves docile and sensible. 
They had been in air at first, writing, 
when descriptions were called for, rhap- 
sodies on such subjects as Niagara or 
Mount Washington, heightening the fer- 
vor by invocations of the Deity and 
exclamations on the magnitude of his 
handiwork; then, warned from this florid 
treatment, they had receded to the ex- 
treme of matter-of-fact dryness ; and now 
Palatine thought, as he told them, that 
they were " beginning to see." 

With the increased sympathy that a 
fairer understanding of their aims and ac- 
complishment brought, came a sense of 
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increased responsibility. These men and 
women, after nine months of drudgery, 
instead of taking the rest to which they 
were well entitled, and which some of them 
needed, had chosen to work, in a hot, flat 
town, for the sake of performing their 
drudgery, when they returned to it, with 
thoroughness. Palatine, who notwith- 
standing his sophisticated air and veneer of 
affectation was at bottom impulsive and 
sentimental, was swayed from superior pity 
of their groping incompetence to admira- 
tion of their stanchness, and felt that such 
industry and trust needed to be met with 
special effort. So he shut himself in his 
room every morning and evening and part 
of every afternoon, and consuming cigar- 
ette after cigarette, bent over his desk, 
preparing lectures, or making exhaustive, 
conscientious criticisms on themes, or 
ploughing through volumes in search of 
illuminating passages to read to the class. 
And he felt gratified and repaid when in 
the consultation hours pupils who had 
come to talk with him would admit the 
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truth of his corrections, and would depart 
sighing that they had never supposed there 
was so much to learn. 

Though this close performance of work 
was not in itself striking, Palatine's per- 
sonality was such that his recognition of 
the obligations of duty always seemed to 
his friends and himself peculiarly meri- 
torious. This summer he complimented 
himself with unusual sincerity on his self- 
discipline. From the first moment when 
he had seen Marion Carleton he had de- 
cided that he must know her, and the short 
fifteen minutes when he had accompanied 
her in a search for the handkerchief — 
which he had found caught in a hedge — 
had been productive of a remarkably satis- 
factory arrangement. Explaining that she 
had determined to take her meals at a 
boarding-house, in order to be with other 
summer students and observe the life, she 
had asked him if he knew of one which 
would fulfil her requirements of good com- 
pany and good cooking. He had assured 
her that there was none better, in both 
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respects, than his own. The table was in 
a basement room, but the cooking justified 
his assurance, and the other boarders, eight 
summer students and one instructor, were 
pleasant or inoffensive. This instructor 
was a tall, blond man, with spectacles and 
a stoop ; he usually brought a book to the 
table and had it open by his plate, and he 
never let it appear that he knew the names 
of any of his messmates. " He is a Latin 
scholar of great promise," Palatine told 
Miss Carleton, " and he has written an 
essay on the Roman baths in the time of 
Nero that has attracted much attention." 
Then there was a polite Armenian, chunky, 
smiling, with a thick, ragged beard and a 
fragmentary mustache. He was not regu- 
larly enrolled in the Summer School ; he 
was writing a philosophical thesis, and was 
staying in Cambridge in order to have 
access to the university library. His 
subject was " The Psychological Relation 
between Anarchy and Altruism." He did 
not seem to get on rapidly with his thesis, 
but he was always cheerful and serene, and 
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sitting opposite Miss Carleton, paid her 
oily attention. On her right hand — Pala- 
tine sat on her left — was a graduate stu- 
dent who was staying over for the summer 
to watch the development of a group of mi- 
croscopic fiingi, mushrooms one-sixteenth 
the size of a pin-head, that he had been 
cultivating for some months. He had 
made partial arrangements to go abroad, 
but the plants had taken this inconvenient 
time to approach the stage of development 
for which he had been nourishing them, 
and, rather than lose the opportunity to 
make possibly an important contribution 
to science, he had cancelled his passage. 
He was a perpetually uneasy man, always 
afraid apparently that the crucial moment 
with the fungi would arrive while he was at 
his meals ; at any rate, he spent less time 
at the table than any one else. There were 
also two inconspicuous freshmen with con- 
ditions ; they talked with each other at the 
farther end of the table. And then there 
were three women, students respectively 
of mathematics, botany, and German, all 
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older than Miss Carleton : prosperous 
school-teachers, who had travelled some- 
what and were not devoid of humor. They 
did not in the least stand in awe of Pala- 
tine, and they joked about the reserved 
Latin scholar when he was not present. 
Thus Palatine was usually sure of see- 
ing Miss Carleton three times a day. But 
before long he found these three meetings 
a day, hampered by other presences, too 
few, and it was then that his devotion to 
duty commanded his admiration. Instead 
of shortening his hours of work he never 
left his room till half-past three ; then he 
would usually seek out Miss Carleton and 
as usually find her. She was a girl of 
mainly athletic interests, and Palatine im- 
mediately professed a sympathetic enthu- 
siasm ; consequently they rode about the 
country on their bicycles or went to the 
Cambridge golf links, where Miss Carleton 
strove with irrepressible but futile deter- 
mination to surpass Palatine's score. And 
on two Sundays they made expeditions to 
Riverside, and taking a canoe spent lazy 
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afternoons under the branches of the trees 
along the banks. 

One afternoon, as they were quitting the 
golf links, a Harvard Square car swung 
rapidly past, so crowded that they made no 
effort to hail it. Somebody at the end of 
one of the seats — it was an open car — 
leaned forward and bowed twice, conspicu- 
ously. 

" That queer girl — Miss Deagle — 
wasn't it ? " said Marion Carleton as 
Palatine replaced his cap. 

" I think so," he answered indifferently. 

Jessie, riding lonely on the car, was mis- 
erable with the pangs of the rejected. 



^ Chapter VII 

IT was nearly six o'clock when Jessie, 
after bowing so pleasantly to the two 
golf players, reached her room ; and she 
stopped only long enough to free herself 
from the dust of the ride and to put her 
dress in order. Then she hastened to the 
restaurant in Harvard Square, hoping to 
be alone that she might meditate more 
calmly and decide upon a course of action. 
Passive submission to the conditions sug- 
gested by what she had seen was not in 
her mind. Either she would achieve some 
retaliation for the slight she had endured 
or she would make another effort for con- 
quest. 

She climbed the steep flight of stairs 
leading to the restaurant and opened the 
door. As it was early, the room was not 
filled ; at one of the tables two waitresses 
were seated idly. They rose with mani- 
fest reluctance at her approach; one of 
them filled her glass with water and stood 
languidly by, waiting for her order. The 
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bill of fare was the same as usual, and, 
tired though she was, it was most distaste- 
ful ; she had the mental picture of the veal, 
the bread, the potatoes^ the apple-pie, each 
on its dish lumpishly waiting transference 
to her thick plate. She heard the girl go 
behind the partition in the rear of the room 
and shout, " Chowder ! " and then she 
leaned back and surveyed apathetically the 
tables with their sleepily revolving fly-fans. 
The thin woman who was the proprietor 
of the place sat behind the desk reading an 
evening paper, from time to time glancing 
over the top at the listless waitresses. At 
the ferther end of the room were three 
tables divided from the rest by pillars and 
scroll-work from which lace curtains were 
suspended and looped back ; also there was 
hung a placard with the sign, " Cafe ; 
Meals a laCarte," in black letters. In 
this recess the lights were low. No one 
during Jessie's observation had ever 
entered it, but she admitted it gave charac- 
ter and an air of distinction to what would 
otherwise have been a commonplace room. 
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The door opened, and Jessie turned her 
eyes towards it from a spiritless survey of 
three men with whose features she had 
become sufficiently familiar. Her face did 
not light up, however, when she saw that 
he who had entered was none other than 
Gorch. His appearance at this moment 
when she wanted to be alone bored her 
inexpressibly, and as he seated himself by 
her side she knew with a certain malicious 
satisfaction that she would be disagreea- 
ble. He looked tired and unsmiling. 

" Where have you been all afternoon ? " 
he asked. " Did you go out to see the 
Norumbega Tower ? " 

"Yes," she responded. 

" How was it ? " 

" Nothing but a stone pile. I suppose 
you've been wasting the afternoon scrib- 
bling." 

** I don't consider it wasted," said Gorch 
coldly. 

" I suppose that means that you wrote 
another poem." 

I did. Have you any objection ? " 
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" Yes. If you must stay at home in- 
stead of going round to see things I wish 
you'd do something that'd be of some use. 
You haven't got such a lot in you that you 
can always be giving out poems without 
taking anything in. Why don't you read 
something and learn something?" 

" As long as I'm industrious you need 
not find fault," he replied, breaking his 
bread savagely. " And as long as I have 
feelings to express I'll be able to write 
poetry. I read enough. I intend to put 
in the evening at the library reading." 

" Well, that shows some sense," she ad- 
mitted. 

The dinner passed without much further 
conversation, but occasionally Jessie would 
glance at Gorch, reflecting upon his com- 
monplaceness. She was beginning to 
contrast him from all points of view with 
Palatine: his personal appearance, his 
manner of speech, his selfish disposition, 
afforded opportunity for unfavorable com- 
parison of which she availed herself The 
qualities for which she had at one time 
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chaffed him good-humoredly, and on which 
she had looked leniendy, she now found 
incessantly rasping and obtrusive. 

She finished dinner before he did and 
did not wait for him. When he asked 
her rather wistfully if she would not go to 
the library with him and read, she felt a 
momentary qualm, and she replied in a 
softer voice than he had heard her use that 
evening that she was tired and thought 
she would go to bed early. 

So he left her and she walked towards 
the house. The desire to think and 
scheme had abandoned her, and she was 
restless. In the dusk that had settled 
down. Brattle street, with its borders of 
thick elms, looked attractive; so at first 
she thought of strolling a little way, but 
then, glancing down the side street, she 
saw Miss Petwood sitting at her open 
window, and an inclination for compan- 
ionship suddenly took possession of her. 
She entered the house and went up to 
Miss Petwood's room. 

The door was ajar, and Jessie knocked 
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and pushed it open simultaneously. The 
room was only a hall bedroom, more 
meagre in furnishing and more stufFy than 
her own. Miss Petwood, sitting in the 
single chair at her little table, looked up 
from her book as Jessie entered. 

" Goodness, how close it is here ! " ex- 
claimed the girl. " Really, Miss Pet- 
wood, you ought to sit in my room; 
you're perfectly welcome. Come right in 
now.'* 

" Won't I be interrupting you ? " asked 
Miss Petwood dubiously. 

"Interrupting me? No, no," Jessie 
replied with a reckless laugh. "I've noth- 
ing to do or think about. I just want 
somebody to talk to." 

" I was so sorry you weren't here this 
afternoon," said Miss Petwood, following 
her into her room. " Mr. Palatine and 
Miss Carleton called." 

She sat down in a loose-jointed rocking- 
chair and swayed to and fro in gentle 
contentment at the recollection. Jessie 
went to the bureau and stood before the 
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glass removing her hat, with her back to 
Miss Petwood. 

" Did they ? " she said carelessly, but the 
face looking out of the glass was eager. 
" They didn't come to see me, I guess.*' 

" Well," said Miss Petwood, and at the 
apologetic word disappointment shaded 
Jessie's lips, " they would have been 
pleased to see you, I'm sure. It was 
about four o'clock, and I was in my room 
reading * Silas Marner,' when Mrs. Ray 
knocked and said there was a* lady and 
gentleman — is it was or were. Miss 
Deagle ? were, I think — they were wait- 
ing on the porch to see me. Well, I had 
no time to put on anything, and so I went 
down just as I was — just as you see me 
now," she lamented. " And you can 
guess how mortified I was when I found 
out there, of all people, that lovely Miss 
Carleton and Mr. Palatine." 

She paused regretfully. Jessie came 
round and sat down opposite her. 

" You always look nice," she said reas- 
suringly. *^ I wouldn't let that worry me." 
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"Well, there they were," continued 
Miss Petwood, " and of course I didn't 
know what to say. Miss Carleton had 
on a short skirt with high tan boots, a 
blue and white shirt-waist, and one of 
these wide-brimmed hats ; it looked like 
duck to me. Mr. Palatine wore short 
trousers and low yellow shoes ; his stock- 
ings were that kind that turn over at the 
top, and the flap was a red and blue plaid. 
He said they'd only stopped for a 
moment, — they were going somewhere 
together, — and he'd come to make some 
arrangement about tutoring me. He 
apologized for having let it go so long, 
and said he'd give me four hours a week 
— that's about ten altogether — from now 
till the end. And I'm to meet him in 
Sever 3 to-morrow at eleven for the first/' 
she announced joyfully. 

"And then he was so encouraging," 
she continued. " He said he'd looked 
into the common-school requirements and 
he's sure all I will need is to get an out- 
line of the history of literature in mind. 
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so rU know the great periods, and that 
won't be hard; and then some idea of 
the famous writers, and he can give me 
that in these consultations. He told me 
of a primer of English literature that 
would begin with Chaucer and give every- 
thing right down to now. * Primer ' sounds 
sort of easy, don't you think ? " 

" Yes," said Jessie absently. " They 
must have stayed quite a while." 

" No, not so long. Miss Carleton 
talked a little — said I was sure to get 
through with such a fine teacher as Mr. 
Palatine to help me, and that he'd never 
given as much pains to her as that ; and 
he laughed and said he gave more time 
than that to teach her other branches. I 
didn't just make out what he meant. Do 
you see ? " 
J^ " Yes," Jessie replied peevishly. " He 
meant he was teaching her that golf game. 
I saw them playing it as I came by this 
afternoon in the car." 

" Oh, was that it ? I couldn't help 
wondering if there wasn't something be- 
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tween them. They'd make such a nice 
pair/' 

"They seemed wrapped up in each 
other, I suppose ? " 

" Well, of course, I couldn't tell. They 
just seemed to understand each other." 

Jessie was silent for a little while. 
Then she changed the subject. 

" You ought to be well satisfied with 
your summer's work. Miss Petwood," 
she said sincerely. " You've gained some- 
thing by it, and there's no doubt but 
what you'll come out all right. Honestly, 
I envy you." 

" Envying an old maid like me ! " said 
Miss Petwood with an amused chuckle, 
in which there was a trace of pathos. 
** Why, my dear, nobody ever so much 
as courted me! I can't help thinking 
whenever I see you how happy you ough t 
to be — young, and knowing you're in- 
teresting to a man ! It's a feeling I never 
had. It must be the finest feeling in the 
world. And then when it's such a gifted 
man as Mr. Gorch ! " 
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"Yes," Jessie admitted after a moment, 
with a hard smile, " I suppose knowing 
you're interesting to the right man is 
about as nice a feeling as you can have." 

The grimness of her tone, as well as 
her sardonic expression, did not escape 
Miss Petwood, who, though not quick, 
had a certain sympathetic intuition. She 
thought that very likely some misunder- 
standing between the lovers was now 
having its depressing effect, and as she 
felt quite incompetent to be of use in 
such a situation she decided that perhaps 
it would be better to leave Jessie to her- 
self. So after a little while she rose and 
said quite naturally, 

"Well, Miss Deagle, I think I must 
go back to my room to do some reading. 
I hope I haven't kept you from your 
work." 

" I have nothing to do. Glad to have 
you bring your book in here. I think it's 
more comfortable." 

" I guess I can study better alone, 
thanks. Good-night." 
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" Good-night/' 

When the door had closed Jessie sat 
for a few minutes before the open win- 
dow, pondering on the thought which 
for some time had been recurring to her 
mind, and which now seemed to assume 
additional urgency. Partly owing to Miss 
Petwood's softening influence, partly ow- 
ing to the reaction from her first bitterness, 
she was in a chastened mood, more capable 
of considering the resources of resignation, 
and she began to see how a decision from 
Mr. Palatine, whether it affirmed the merit 
or worthlessness of Gorch's poems, might 
be of advantage to her. If the poems were 
pronounced good, and Mr. Palatine after 
all her efforts remained impregnable, she 
might, she conceived, forgive Gorch much ; 
he might reassume his old place in her esti- 
mation, and it might not be so difficult to 
content herself with his affections. But 
the main advantage which she foresaw 
would arise even in case Mr. Palatine's 
opinion were adverse: the poems would 
at least afford her the needfully plausible 
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and recurring pretext for interviewing Mr. 
Palatine ; surely as sane a one as she could 
hope to secure. And notwithstanding her 
discouragement, and Miss Petwood's cor- 
roboration of her suspicions, she felt that 
she only needed opportunity in order to 
prevail. 

She stole across the hall, past Miss Pet- 
wood's closed door, into Gorch's room. 
In one corner was his trunk ; she opened 
it, lifted out the tray, and bending low 
opened the large record book in the bot- 
tom. This contained a number of loose 
pages ; those on top she did not disturb, 
but she extracted eight or ten from the 
middle, glanced over them in the dim 
light, then closed the book, and replaced 
everything as she had found it. 

Once back in her room she lighted the 
gas and sat down to examine the papers 
more carefully. Usually the headings 
were sufficient to recall them to her mem- 
ory— "A Reverie," "The Poet's Gift," 
"The Patriot Bird," "Life," "Death," 
"A Dream." One, "Ode to Jessie on 
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her 2 1 St Birthday," arrested her atten- 
tion. "That won't do," she thought, 
laying it aside, and when she had gone 
through the others she picked it up again 
and held it thoughtfully, and her eyes, 
usually so keen, became pensive, even 
gentle. But after reading the poem she 
commented cynically, " Just like him. All 
about his muse and the poet's tribute, 
nothing about me." And she stepped 
into his room again and replaced the ode 
among his papers. 

The other poems she laid between the 
covers of her note-book, which she tucked 
away in a drawer of her bureau. Then, 
as if actuated by a sudden impulse, she let 
down her folding bed, and going to the 
closet brought out, one after another, her 
dresses, and spread them in a row. There 
were not many — the purple silk for even- 
ing, the plaid merino, the blue flannel suit, 
and the pink gingham ; and as she surveyed 
them and took them up one by one to 
drape about herself before the mirror she 
admitted the melancholy truth. They 
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were cheap, they were not well made, they 
were unfashionably cut, and she despised 
the very thought of herself in them. How, 
she asked herself pitilessly, could she hope 
to compete in attractiveness with Miss 
Carleton, who was naturally pretty and 
wore dresses as innumerable and expensive 
as they were becoming? Yet so long as 
one can hold clothes, or the lack of them, 
accountable for the failure to achieve a 
desired effect one's confidence in one's 
self need not be impeached ; and Jessie, 
after muttering an angry imprecation upon 
the unfairness of fate, set about correcting 
the deficiencies as far as possible with some 
bits of lavender ribbon and lace trimmings 
which she had in her trunk. She ripped 
up the sleeves of her dresses and sewed 
^ them together again, making them smaller, 
and she was still bent over the work when 
at half-past nine Gorch returned from the 
library. 

He came up the stairs and paused in 
the open doorway. 

" Always fussing with clothes," he said 
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in a bantering tone which he probably did 
not intend as ill-humored, but which of 
late, as often as he had used it, had jarred 
upon her. 

"Yes," she replied, laying her work 
down, " but I'm going to bed now. Good- 
night." 

And then, after closing the door, she 
sewed for another hour. 

The next day after breakfast she bought 
at a dry goods shop in Harvard Square a 
quantity of ribbons and trimmings, spend- 
ing the five dollars which, oti the previous 
evening, she had calculated she could 
spare ; and all that morning she sat in her 
room rehabilitating her hat. Gorch came 
in with a playful expression of disgust, 
but she was short in her manner, and he 
did not find it agreeable to stay. At a 
little before eleven o'clock she heard Miss 
Petwood leave her room and knew she 
was going to her conference. Half an 
hour later Jessie had finished decorating 
her hat. She put it on and gazed at herself 
in the mirror complacently, for with this 
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and the improvements she had made in 
her dress she presented what she consid- 
ered a fetching appearance. And when 
she had taken the poems from the drawer 
she sallied forth, fairly hopeful. 

The lecture hour parsed uneventfully. 
Jessie, who had early in the course aban- 
doned the practice of taking notes, 
devoted herself to attracting Palatine's 
attention, and with her elbow on the desk 
and her chin resting on her hand she 
tilted her face up towards his with an air 
of vivacious interest. To adopt with him 
a lively, chaffing manner was her purpose, 
for she had concluded that the receptive 
attitude which she imagined, possibly 
falsely, she had hitherto assumed when 
with him was not sufficiently aggressive 
or important. 

At the end of the hour, as she was loi- 
tering in the aisle, trying not to make it 
appear to her departing classmates, who 
must have noticed the frequency of her con- 
ferences, that she was waiting to talk with 
the instructor, Gorch paused by her side. 
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Going to lunch ? " he inquired. 
Not yet," she answered. " I'll be 
along later." 

He lingered for a moment as if to 
persuade her, but then, realizing from 
her expression that it was hopeless, he 
shrugged his shoulders and turned away. 

It was assuredly Jessie's opportunity: 
no one else had remained to take advan- 
tage of the consultation hour. As Pala- 
tine looked down at his pupil advancing 
towards the desk there was a quizzical 
smile on his face. 

" So the little boy lied ! " said Jessie 
playfully, leaning in a frank, confidential 
way on the desk and fixing her eyes on 
him. " Ah, ah, Mr. Palatine, now what 
have you to say for yourself?" 

"As I am more truthful than most 
people, I will admit that I am not always 
truthful," replied Palatine. "But I'm 
afraid I don't catch your meaning." 

" Innocence ! " exclaimed Jessie with a 
gamesome laugh, raising a stout forefinger 
reprovingly. " But men are deceivers 
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ever. And of course when there's a lovely, 
beautiful girl with rippling brown hair, and 
blue eyes, and a sweet mouth, it makes a 
difference, now, don't it, Mr. Palatine ? " 

^^ Tour hair is straw-colored. Miss 
Deagle," he corrected her gravely. 

" Clever ! " she cried. " To think you 
can escape by pretending to pay a compli- 
ment ! No, I'm not beautiful or lovely 
and I haven't a sweet mouth ; I know it. 
But some one is. Own up now; she's 
made you forget all about those high- 
minded principles of yours." 

" Principles ? " mused Palatine dubi- 
ously. " Did I ever say I had any? How 
careless of me ! I am solely a creature of 
inclination. Miss Deagle, moving as the 
spirit dictates." 

"Yes, and you move right lively if the 
spirit's the right kind of flesh and blood," 
she maintained with even greater aggres- 
siveness. " Don't try to pull the wool over 
my eyes any longer. Here you were not 
so long ago complaining to me that you 
hated to stir out of the yard, just as if 
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you were helpless with rheumatism, and 
yesterday afternoon I saw you traipsing 
round those golf grounds and lugging a 
big bag of clubs ! " 

He made no answer, and Jessie under- 
stood his silence as due to embarrass- 
ment. 

" Oh, I don't blame you one bit ! " she 
continued heartily, — in fact, in a congrat- 
ulatory tone that was alarming. " She's 
a perfect dear, and I can see how any man 
could love to play golf with her — even 
take walks with her ! " 

The chaffing manner was hardly suit- 
able; she was too strained, too much in 
earnest, and Palatine looked at her without 
a smile. 

" Really, Miss Deagle," he replied in a 
cold voice, " I can't see of what interest it 
can be to any one whether Miss Carleton 
and I played golf yesterday or not If 
you have anything you wish to consult me 
about " — and he took out his watch and 
glanced at it suggestively. 

Jessie's audacity collapsed at once ; her 
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eyes fell, and when she raised them it was 
with contrition, almost tearfulness. 

"Oh," she said humbly, "I didn't 
mean to make you — mad ! I was just 
fooling. I hope you don't mind. What 
I stopped for was to ask if you wouldn't 
look over some poems of a friend of mine 
and tell me if they're any good." 

" If you will leave the manuscripts with 
me I will look them over with pleasure," 
said Palatine. 

His dignity was far from reassuring. 
Jessie's cheeks were hot with chagrin and 
mortification. She opened her note-book 
with cold, trembling fingers, and taking 
out the papers handed them to him. 

" Is it giving you too much trouble ? " 
she asked. " If it is I won't bother you 
with them." 

" No," he said more warmly, pity- 
ing her dejection, " I'll be glad to do 
it. Are you in any hurry to have them 
again ? " 

"I'd like them pretty soon," she re- 
plied. 
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She seemed so very subdued as she 
closed her note-book and was about to 
leave the desk, and her upper lip quivered 
so unmistakably, that Palatine, who had 
never administered a rebuke without im- 
mediately nullifying its force, felt it his 
duty as a gentleman to cheer her. And 
she did interest him. So he said: 

" I suppose I ought to stay here the 
rest of the hour, even if nobody does come. 
Don't you want to sit down. Miss Deagle, 
and keep me company ? " 

Jessie's face cleared like a child's as she 
replied that she would be pleased. She 
returned to her seat ; Palatine came down 
from the platform and sat beside her, and 
they talked for the rest of an hour. And 
finding that affability revived her wojunded 
feelings. Palatine was more affable than 
usual. To Jessie he seemed not so senten- 
tious as at other times, and more sym- 
pathetic. 

At luncheon Jessie found herself alone, 
and divided her time between eating and 
figuring on the back of an envelope. After 
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luncheon she bought a pair of shoes, some 
shirt-waists with stock collars, such as 
Marion Carleton occasionally wore, and 
some ribbons. 
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Chapter VIII 

JESSIE stopped at Palatine's desk after 
nearly every lecture the following week 
and inquired if he had brought the poems 
with him, but each time he put her off: 
either he had been unexpectedly busy and 
had not read them, or he had forgotten to 
bring them, and would tell her his opinion 
when he returned them to her. Yet he 
was so genial and detaining at these times 
that she was entirely pleased; she could 
not doubt that she was at last beginning 
to beguile. Her only anxiety was that 
Grorch might discover the loss of his work, 
and even this was not pressing, since the 
bulk of the manuscripts she had left behind 
was so great. 

The rigor of Palatine's manner towards 
her had indeed relaxed; the memory of 
his rebuke was one that he desired to 
efface, now that she had shown sensitive- 
ness; and he wished to be on friendly 
terms with all the students at the end. 
For Jessie's coquettishness he assigned no 
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deeper motive than frivolity, and he was 
disposed to accept it lightly and respon- 
sively rather than to quell it. Jessie 
watched every trifling change in his 
manner, dwelt joyously on his gradual 
unbending, and in her sanguine soul was 
glad that at times he seemed preoccupied. 
Her confidence grew as her money dimin- 
ished, for from carefril calculation of what 
she might spend for clothes she had flung 
prudence aside, and hardly a day passed 
when she did not purchase something to 
increase her charms. Link sleeve-buttons, 
side-combs, neckties, shirt-waists, and 
shoes she bought until she felt satisfied 
that through the modishness of these arti- 
cles the defects of her dresses would escape 
notice or at least be regarded as mere 
eccentricities. However, she could not 
be so certain of her progress as not to be 
eager to use the spur whenever she should 
have the opportunity, and as time passed 
she became more impatient, more nervous. 
One afternoon, a few days before the 
end of the Summer School work, she had 
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come down from her room, where she had 
found it too hot to write a letter, and seated 
herself on the piazza. It was a still day ; 
the dust raised by a wagon was long in 
settling, the vines enclosing ' the piazza 
clung motionless to their white strings, 
and the rasping sound of a stick dragged 
along fence palings was all that after the 
slow passing of the wagon broke the hot 
silence. And Jessie, sitting lazily in her 
rocking-chair, had been enjoying dreams 
of wedding journeys and handsome houses 
and balls and distinguished people, in all 
of which Alfred Palatine had been a vague 
figure, until the sun struck into her corner 
and she had to move her chair. With 
this interruption of pleasant thoughts she 
was reduced to a remembrance of the 
somewhat attenuated prospects of fulfil- 
ment and to a more tiresome contempla- 
tion of the ugly frame apartment house 
across the way. She at once opened the 
novel she had brought with her and became 
so absorbed in it that she did not raise her 
eyes until the latch of the gate clicked. 
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When she saw that Mr. Palatine was clos- 
ing the gate behind him, her first thought 
was of Gorch, who was upstairs writing. 
She hoped fervently that he would not 
make his appearance, for as she rose to 
greet the instructor, who was coming up the 
path, she felt that there had been no such op- 
portunity as this, and her heart even beat a 
little faster at the thought that perhaps this 
was not merely an opportunity, but a crisis. 

"I'm real glad to see you," she said. 
" Sit down." 

" Warm, isn't it ? " he observed, drop- 
ping into a chair and fanning himself with 
his hat. He crossed his legs carefully, so 
as not to disturb the fine edge of the crease 
in his duck trousers. The attitude dis- 
played to advantage his low russet shoes 
and his polka-dot stockings, and was so 
informal that Jessie, determining not to 
be outdone in generous ease of manner, 
clasped her hands behind her head, and 
with a pointed patent-leather tip peeping 
effectively from under her skirt rocked 
back and forth. 
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" I've brought the poems," Palatine 
said. 

"Oh/* cried Jessie, pouting, "how 
disappointing! I thought you'd come 
just for a friendly call, and now you tell 
me right off it was a sort of matter of 
business or duty that brought you." 

" I thought of combining the two," he 
replied amiably. " And there was some- 
thing else I wanted to see you about." 
Jessie's heart drummed in painful excite- 
ment, though she kept a good coun- 
tenance. " But we might as well talk 
about the poems first," he added. 

Jessie glanced apprehensively at the 
door. It was open, and she decided that 
if Gorch should have an inconvenient 
desire to come downstairs she would 
have warning in time. 

Palatine drew the manuscripts from 
his pocket and handed them to her in 
silence. 

" Well ? " she said after she had placed 
them, -folded as they were, between the 
pages of her book. 
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'* Do you want me to say just what I 
think ? " he asked. 

« Yes." 

" I know they're not yours," he replied, 
in a tone which made her feel vaguely 
that he was complimenting her, « so I will. 
I hope the writer isn't dependent on his 
poems for a living." 

She shook her head. 

"That's fortunate. They're hopeless. 
Miss Deagle, hopeless. Do all you can 
to discourage your friend." 

" I thought probably they were no 
good," she said. " But just what is wrong 
with them?" 

" Oh, everything ! There's a dead lack 
of originality in the thoughts, and the ex- 
pression is crude and absurdly ponderous. 
The author hasn't a grain of humor ; you 
. must have noticed that." 

" Well, yes," she admitted thoughtfully. 
" I've sometimes had an idea that was so. 
I'm ever so much obliged." 

The poems were no longer a matter of 
much interest to her. She was impatient 
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fdr Palatine to develop the second reason 
for his visit, and indeed his next opening 
seemed auspicious. 

" I suppose you're going home very 
soon now," he said rather regretfully. 
" The Summer School is nearly at an end, 
isn't it?" 

" Yes," she said, and waited. 

" Have you enjoyed it very much ? 
Will you be sorry to go back to Peru ? " 

"Awfully," she declared, with an ex- 
plosive, sigh. " I just love Cambridge. 
I should love to live here all my life." 

" Would you really ? " he asked. 
"Would you be willing to give up the 
free, wild life of Ohio for this ? " 

" I'd just love to have the chance." 

" I have never been in Ohio," observed 
Palatine. " I have always thought it must 
be an exhilarating State. I feel as if I 
knew it through you. Miss Deagk." 

"Well, I'm sure that's very com- 
plimentary," she said, somewhat at a 
loss. 

"And Mr. Gorch is going back to 
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Peru, too, I suppose ? " added Palatine 
questioningly. 

"Yes," she admitted with unwilling- 
ness. Clearly, it was necessary to dis- 
pose, once for all, of the suspicion that 
seemed to linger in his mind, and she had 
what she considered a happy thought. 

"I've just been reading a story," she 
said, — and feeling abominably self-con- 
scious she looked down and fluttered the 
leaves of the book in her lap, — "a story 
about a girl who was engaged and then 
jilted the man because she met another 
that she loved better. Do you think that 
was a very heartless thing for her to 
do ? " 

She had a dreadful intuition that the lie 
and its purpose were transparent. And at 
the same time she half hoped they were. 

" It seems to me wholly justifiable," 
replied Palatine, after a moment's con- 
sideration, so judicially that she was 
emboldened to raise her eyes. " The 
main object of marrying, I take it, is to 
be happy, and to enter upon wedded life 
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prepared for nothing better than perennial 
resignation would be highly absurd." 

He had apparently missed the personal 
application of her question. She cried 
out, with a frantic determination to force 
it on him, 

"Oh, I'm so glad you feel that way 
about it ! Because I — I " — 

She could not finish ; indeed, the con- 
clusion was entirely a matter of sugges- 
tion. And she was sure that during the 
hesitation of her last words she had seen 
in his eyes complete understanding, and 
she looked down at the book again, pluck- 
ing its pages nervously and half expecting 
in the next moment a proposal. She was 
therefore much chagrined when, after a 
short interval of silence. Palatine said : 

" Is Miss Petwood at home ? " 

" No," Jessie replied, keeping tartness 
out of her tone with some difficulty. 

" The other thing I wanted to see you 
about," said Palatine, " was my tea. It's 
just an informal little thing ; there will be 
only four or five of the students there ; 
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nobody else. Mrs. Kerr, whom I think 
you know, will be chaperone. I hope I 
can count on the pleasure of your com- 
pany — to-morrow, at about five ? " 

" Oh, yes ! I'm ever so much obliged ; 
it will be delightful, I'm sure ! " exclaimed 
Jessie, reviving. 

" I wanted to ask Miss Petwood, too," 
he continued. " But I shall have time to 
write to her, of course. Only, you see, it's 
much pleasanter to deliver an invitation of 
this kind in person. I'm glad you were 
at home," he added, smiling as he rose. 

" So am I. And Miss Petwood will 
be so sorry to have missed you. Mr. 
Palatine, I must tell you," continued 
Jessie hastily, following him to the steps, 
and looking earnestly into his eyes when 
he stopped and faced her, " how good we 
both think it is of you to help her. You 
never saw anybody so grateful as she is. 
And if you don't mind my saying so, I 
think it's just fine of you." 

It always embarrassed Palatine when any 
one praised him for his kindness or gen- 
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erosity, and even Jessie's words, which he 
did not value highly, made him laugh in a 
self-conscious, gratified manner, which she 
noticed, and construed according to her 
own desires. 

When he had gone she resumed her 
seat, a trifle disappointed that he had not 
said what she most wished to hear, but, 
nevertheless, encouraged. There was time 
— at the tea, perhaps ; at any rate, she had 
given him to understand what were her 
feelings, and she knew how he had looked 
at her. Fortune had, on the whole, been 
kind to her, she reflected ; if George, for 
instance, had come down, it might have 
spoiled all. Poor George ! still she had 
prepared him for a rupture, and, if he suf- 
fered much, he would have only himself 
to blame. 

She opened the book and took out the 
poems, impelled, possibly, to this mechan- 
ical action by the thought of the author. 
But the innermost manuscript to which 
she opened was not that of a poem, nor 
was it in Gorch's handwriting. She looked 
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at it for a moment in some bewilderment ; 
then the blood sprang to her cheeks, and 
she held the paper with trembling fingers 
while she read. It was in Palatine's 
cramped, but legible hand: 

" It's only four weeks since I met you. 
Perhaps it is too soon — but I car^'t think 
of letting you go without telling you I love 
you. Don't let the shortness of our friend- 
ship be a bar, don't feel that you don't 
know me well enough to answer — or that 
you know me too well to say what I would 
hear. Be gentle ; let my love atone for 
the indiscretions of youth, levity, frivolity, 
and efface my frail faults. Love, love, will 
you not love me ? " 

There was a space of two lines ; then a 
new paragraph began. Jessie, her heart 
throbbing, a little smile of pride and hap- 
piness on her lips, read on : 

" I must speak. Don't, don't inter- 
rupt You have seen it ; I love you. Is 
it all temerity to ask if you won't try to 
love me ? I haven't much to offer, I 
know, — an indolent, ambitionless young 
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instructor, without a turn for industrious 
scholarship, or a desire for a life of action. 
And yet there are stirrings within me ^ 
since you have been here — and I know 
that with you to stimulate I should not 
stagnate. With you I 'd march on and up 
— up — where, God knows — but with 
the will to achieve, and the joy of it ; and, 
oh, how happy you'd make me through it 
all, dear ! Can't you say yes ? " 

Another space of two lines. Then — 

" You have the manly quality ; you're 
a manly girl. You don't like " — here 
Jessie turned the page and read on the 
reverse side — " to be told that ? And 
yet I meant it as the finest tribute I could 
pay — for it's that that has made me — 
love you. Yes, you have seen it, you 
know it ; I love you ; I want you to be 
my wife." 

Another space. 

"You have been studying; I've been 
teaching. But I too have been learning. 
I have learned to love you." 

Another space. There was a shadow of 
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perplexity on Jessie's brow as she read the 
last paragraph. 

"*Say au revoir^ but not good-by.' 
And if you'll only speak the word we'll 
have a wedding in the fall." 

"He seems to want to make sure I'll 
understand," she thought, turning the 
document over in her hands, and gazing at 
the beginning. " He says it enough times. 
I wonder," she murmured, half aloud, 
" if it's bona fide^ (She pronounced the 
Latin word with a silent e.) 

Twice again she read what had been 
written; then, after a furtive glance, she 
touched the paper to her lips. 

" Honore, Honore ! " she murmured 
with a lingering, tentative accent. " I will 
call you * Honore.' He must have meant 
it for a proposal ; that must be it." 

But she said this argumentatively rather 
than with conviction, and she still medi- 
tated. 

" I wonder," she thought, glancing over 
the paper once more, "why he repeats 
himself so and why his style changes so from 
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the first paragraph to the last If it's a 
proposal, why didn't he pop to me when I 
gave him such a good chance ? He never 
seemed shy. It sounds," she thought 
critically, — " it sounds more as if he'd been 
writing down the sort of thing he might 
say, trying to see which would take best, 
and it got in among the poems by mis- 
take. If that's so there's no danger 
but what he'll come out with it before 
long ; perhaps at the tea," she surmised 
comfortably. 

" But I don't know," she mused, after 
a reflective interval. " Maybe he did 
take this way to pop. If it is a bona 
fide proposal I don't want to neglect it ; 
it would be simply terrible if I shouldn't 
give any answer to the poor man when 
he's waiting. I remember he said for me 
to look over the poems well to see if they 
were all there ; I shouldn't wonder if that 
was just to make sure I'd see this. How 
shall I let him know so he'll be sure if it 
is and won't notice if it isn't ? " was the 
cryptic question she asked herself. 
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As one does when the mind is full, and 
a particular problem offers resistance, she 
turned from the consideration of it, essen- 
tial though it was, to dwell on other 
aspects. 

" I couldn't have dreamed I meant so 
much to him ! " she thought, and her eyes 
grew unaccountably misty. " Well, I will 
make him amount to something ; he is 
kind of light weight, but I will be, as he 
says, an inspiration to him. And it's me 
he means — no other. * You're a manly 
girl ' " — and she laid the paper in her lap 
and leaned her head against the back of her 
chair, smiling up at the sky. " Mannish, 
the folks called me at home. That's me. 
It's no other girl here. It bars out every 
one. It bars out," she thought trium- 
phantly, " Marion Carleton." 

She sat a little longer in meditation. 
Then she rose and went upstairs, holding 
the book tightly closed in both hands, with 
the poems and important paragraphs be- 
tween the covers. Passing Gorch's door, 
which was a bit ajar, she caught a glimpse 
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of him in his shirt-sleeves, bending over 
his desk, and a pang of remorseful pity 
suddenly struck to her heart and stopped 
her as she looked in. But it was only for 
a moment ; then she entered her room, 
saying to herself, " Poor gump ! " with 
light contempt. 

As she reread once more the puzzling 
and redundant paragraphs it seemed almost 
certain that her possession of them was due 
to inadvertence on Alfred's — no, on 
Honore's — part. For if he had really in- 
tended in this bashful manner to convey a 
proposal he would hardly have written in 
pencil upon a sheet of yellow scribbling 
paper. Jessie's reading, though not wide, 
had been of a character to assure her that 
aromatic, delicately tinted note paper was 
proper for missives of tender import, and 
Honore, she was almost sure, would 
observe on all occasions only the most 
correct form. Nevertheless, recognizing 
the meagre possibility that in the ardor 
and recklessness of his haste for expression 
he might have been indifferent to the 
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medium, and dreading the consequences 
of neglecting the note entirely, she com- 
posed with a good deal of pains a daily 
theme which, she thought, would be either 
non-committal or sufficiently unmistakable. 
This read as follows : 

"■ Uncertainty is one of the very meanest 
things I know of to contend with. To- 
day I heard something from a friend of 
mine that Fd rather have heard than pretty 
nearly anything else in the world. The 
trouble is, I'm not sure whether I was 
meant to hear it ; and if I wasn't meant to 
hear it, I mustn't say anything about it; 
and if I was meant to hear it and don't 
say anything about it, it will seem terrible 
to my friend. Now, what is a person to 
do ? But I can't ask for advice, for I 
can't tell anybody just what it was I heard, 
so I must just go on suffering in silence 
and hoping to hear more certainly from 
my friend." 

This theme she folded lengthwise in the 
customary manner and indorsed on the 
back with her name. She deposited it with 
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the others the next day on Palatine's desk, 
but before this she had found an oppor- 
tunity to return the poems to their original 
place in Gorch's trunk. 



Chapter IX 

NEAR the end of the term there were 
two or three bright, cool days, and 
the work of reviewing was less arduous 
than it might otherwise have been. The 
pleasant weather also afforded opportunity 
for the final excursions about the country, 
the last inspection of historic scenes, and 
gratification of sentiment, engrossing inter- 
ests of most summer students. Women 
plucked sprigs from Longfellow's hedge 
and pressed them, or journeyed to Mount 
Auburn cemetery for a spear of grass fi-om 
the poet's grave ; others appropriated ten- 
drils of the ivy on the college buildings, 
hoping that they might flourish in an alien 
place ; and those who had cameras or pre- 
tended to some skill in sketching went 
about collecting souvenir views to show to 
their friends. And on these days, whether 
they stood before the Washington Elm or 
peered through the fence at Lowell's old 
house or pored over the collection of glass 
flowers in the Museum, there would usually 
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be more than respectful contemplation in 
their faces ; there would be, too, the pathos 
of a fully realized and regretted parting. 

Gorch was one of those who were really 
impatient for the end. That Cambridge 
was having only a blighting influence on 
his life he grew daily more convinced, but 
his native stubbornness, as well as his 
knowledge that Jessie would oppose the 
thought of leaving before the term ended, 
compelled him to remain. And he did 
faithfully all that was required of him, 
never missing so much as a daily theme, 
never " cutting " a lecture, never omitting 
a page of the suggested reading, and at the 
same time avoiding personal contact with 
the instructor absolutely. Furthermore, he 
wrote verses for the Peru " Weekly Mes- 
senger " or for his own solace, and thus his 
time was pretty fully occupied. But with 
all his industrious devotion to these tasks 
he had kept a shrewd and jealous watch 
on Jessie, and though in the last two weeks 
he had observed no change for the worse 
in her indifferent and self-sufficient attitude, 
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neither had he been able to discern any 
for the better ; her disinterested tolerance 
was no less exasperating than her censori- 
ousness, and he was anxious to remove her 
from a place where she was imbibing such 
mischievous folly and affectation. 

On the morning of the last lecture but 
two Gorch left his room at eleven o'clock, 
intending to go to the library. He had 
separated from Jessie after breakfast, as 
she had declared a determination to take 
a walk ; now, when he stepped out into 
the hall, she and Miss Petwood were com- 
ing up the stairs. Jessie carried in one 
hand a large bunch of golden-rod. 

" Isn't it lovely ? " she said indifferently, 
as she brushed past him and entered her 
room. Miss Petwood followed her, and 
after a moment's hesitation Gorch stepped 
across the threshold. 

Jessie laid the flowers on the table and, 
after pouring water into the vase on the 
wash-stand, began to pick them over and 
insert the finest specimens. Gorch fingered 
them mechanically. 
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"We gathered them away up Brattle 
street, off a lane leading to Fresh Pond," 
volunteered Miss Petwood, who stood 
apart from the others in her usual incon- 
sequent manner. 

"They're pretty," replied Gorch. "I 
think ril wear this in my button-hole," 
and he took up a particularly well-de- 
veloped sprig. 

" Don't take that," cried Jessie sharply, 
dispossessing him of it. " Any of these 
others are good enough for a button-hole ; 
take them." 

" Oh, very well," he answered glumly, 
his brows drawing together ; and he handled 
one after another with listless indifference 
until Jessie told him to " stop pawing them 
over so." At this he seized the first that 
his fingers touched, and with an angry 
glance at Jessie left the room. The 
restraint under which he had held himself 
on account of Miss Petwood's presence 
evaporated when he reached the outer air, 
and muttering, " Good enough for me, is 
it ? " he flung the flower into the street. 
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At the library he read undisturbed for 
three-quarters of an hour ; then, recollect- 
ing that he had that morning left his 
note-book in the restaurant, he set out to 
recover it. As he reentered the Yard, on 
his way to Sever Hall, he heard his name 
called from behind and turning saw young 
Dane, the conditioned sophomore whom 
he had met on the night of the reception, 
and who had always shown a willingness 
to continue the acquaintance. 

"Going to a lecture, Mr. Gorch?" 
Dane asked, coming up to him. " Only 
two days more of the beastly grind, thank 
Heaven ! " 

" Yes," replied Gorch. " I quite agree 
with you." 

"What is it you're studying?" Dane 
inquired. 

" English. English A." 

"Oh, then you're under Alfred Pala- 
tine?" 

Gorch nodded. 

" Well, that must be rather good sport," 
commented Dane. " Not like these dreary 
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botany courses where you split up flowers 
till you can't see, and then don't learn to 
tell a rhododendron from a magnolia. 
Alfred tells me a good deal about his 
class ; it must be very interesting. There 
must be a lot of queer ducks in it." 

" I should think it might be indiscreet 
of Mr. Palatine to allow that to be under- 
stood as his opinion/' remarked Gorch 
frigidly. 

"Oh, no!" returned Dane. "Alfred 
would as soon commit murder as do any- 
thing indiscreet. Why, he read me a lot 
of poems the other day that somebody in 
his class had brought him, and he posi- 
tively wouldn't tell who wrote them or 
anything except that the person who 
brought them didn't write them." 

" Poems ? " exclaimed Gorch. " Were 
they good ? " 

Dane laughed. 

"They were great," he answered. " I 
wish I could remember part of one ; I'll 
think of it in a minute. I learned it by 
heart." 
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He walked on in silence for a moment, 
and then said impatiently : 

"I can't think how it begins, but it was 
called ' The Patriot Bird,' and was about 
a rooster. This was the second stanza : 

** * It perched upon the eagle hoar. 
Above the torn and fluttering flag ; 

It spread its wings in shelter o'er 
Those colors that shall never sag.' 



«« 



' And through ' " — 



" I know the author of that poem," 
broke in Gorch. His face, which had at 
first become white with wrath, had assumed 
a dull brick-red color. " The author has 
read it to me a number of times and I fail 
to see anything humorous in it. But then 
I haven't the advantage of Mr. Palatine's 
interpretation." 

Dane was confounded by his sarcastic 
and excited speech. 

" I shouldn't have made fun of it, of 
course, if I'd known it was by a friend of 
yours," he said apologetically. 

Gorch did not reply. 
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" Tm very sorry " — began Dane in a 
conciliatory voice, but Gorch checked him 
with scornful truculence, saying, 

" Oh, no doubt, no doubt ! " 

Dane glanced at him and seeing his 
hard, angry face, and being conscious of 
his own innocence, was indignant* 

"Oh, well," he said airily, "after all, 
your friendship doesn't alter the merit of 
the poems. Well, I must stop in at the 
library. Good-by." 

Gorch acknowledged the farewell with a 
minute nod and passed on rigidly to Sever 
Hall. As the hour had already struck, 
most of the students were assembled ; 
Palatine, however, who usually did not 
make his appearance until the five minutes 
of grace had elapsed, had not yet arrived. 
On his way to his seat Gorch cast at 
Jessie such a violent and implacable look 
that she wondered what had happened. 
For her part, she answered him with a 
stare, nonchalant and contemptuous, of 
sufficient duration to manifest her recogni- 
tion of his threatening aspect and her defi- 
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ance ; and only when she had thus satisfied 
the claims of self-respect did she desist 
from the inconsequent duel. Upon find- 
ing that she would take no further notice 
of him Gorch turned his eyes towards 
Palatine's desk, where, to his amazement 
and increased wrath, he saw a handsome 
bouquet of golden-rod, set in a plain white 
porcelain vase which had obviously been 
originally designed for holding tooth- 
brushes. That they were the very flowers 
which he had that morning seen Jessie cul- 
ling over in her room it was impossible to 
doubt ; the vase was positive evidence. 

Again he turned accusing eyes on Jessie, 
but she avoided them, and a moment later 
Palatine entered. He mounted the plat- 
form, and then, seeing the flowers, he 
smiled upon the class. 

" This is very kind of some one," he 
said, lifting the vase. " I wonder to whom 
I owe this mark of appreciation ? Who- 
ever he may be, he has my sincere thanks." 

The class laughed at this attribution of 
sex to the unknown admirer, and Palatine 
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joined with blithe sophistication in their 
mirth. Gorch alone refrained. He scru- 
tinized Jessie's face vindictively and saw 
that she had laughed longer and more 
loudly than the others. 

Palatine's lecture consisted principally 
in the reading and criticising orally of 
themes, a practice which the members of 
the course had found interesting only in so 
far as they individually were thus honored 
or hoped to be. At the end of the hour 
Palatine left himself a little time in which 
to announce to the class that their work 
was practically finished and that if they 
would come to the desk he would return 
to them their last daily and weekly themes, 
on which he had summed up as well as he 
could the advice which each student seemed 
to need and which, he dared to hope, they 
might find profitable. 

" To-morrow," he said, " I shall not 
give a lecture, but you with the other 
division will meet Mr. Osgood in Sever 
lo at the usual hour. Day after to-mor- 
row I shall see you all here, I hope, for 
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our final recitation ; and one more bit of 
work I am going to ask of you> less for 
your sake than for mine and that of those 
who come after you. I should like you 
to write for me your impressions of the 
course. Now, these will be valuable only 
so far as they are honestly set forth. No 
sops to vanity or weakness, please. If 
you will say what you truly think, and 
make any suggestions by which the work 
may be rendered more efficient, I shall be 
greatly obliged. And if you must con- 
demn it, be blunt about it. I shall ask you 
to drop these themes in the box here 
before five o'clock to-morrow; then I can 
discuss them with you at our last meeting. 
Now if you will come forward." 

Gorch was one of the first to reach the 
desk, for he was determined that Jessie 
should not escape him; what he had to 
say to her he did not wish delayed. As 
he had shrewdly expected, she was in no 
haste to receive her themes, but hung 
back, no doubt, he thought, that she 
might have a few minutes' chat with the 
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instructor. In spite of her loitering she 
seemed unusually eager, almost nervous : 
her eyes were bright and restless, her 
fingers were constantly busy either arrang- 
ing her dress or drumming on the desks, 
and she craned her neck from side to side, 
feigning a wide-eyed interest in everything, 
to conceal her real impatience. For her 
excitement she had sufficient cause, cer- 
tainly, since she was about to know what 
Mr. Palatine had written on her last daily 
theme. 

Meanwhile Gorch had obtained his 
work and stood near the door reading the 
comments in the authoritative red ink that 
covered the back of the manuscript. 
Others, equally intent, with bowed heads, 
were occupied in the same manner; the 
return of themes was an event rousing 
such expectancy that the authors could 
rarely wait until leaving the room before 
ascertaining the instructor's verdict. Gorch 
himself had not been indifferent to past 
criticisms, sneer at them as he would, and 
even now, with an important matter worry- 
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ing him, he could not help being violendy 
stirred by the comment and advice. 

" You write with positiveness and force," 
Palatine pointed out, "but the intensity 
of your feeling often seems to combine 
with a paucity of ideas and vocabulary to 
defeat your purpose. You are liable to 
explode into inarticulate generalities and 
over-wrought invective. You also fail to 
discriminate justly in the degree of lan- 
guage ; that is, while you occasionally rise 
to really strong expression, you are too 
often apt to expend your force on unworthy 
subjects, making yourself, to be frank, 
ridiculous and your work ill-tempered. 
A writer loses nothing by being temperate 
and reasonable, the success of hysterical 
journalism and pseudo-passionate fiction 
to the contrary notwithstanding. What 
you need, I apprehend, is to read work 
of a graceful, happy sort, to cultivate the 
amenities of literature, and to put less of 
yourself and more of your observation into 
your writing. Also, let me caution you to 
be more wary of the trite and obvious." 
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Here was no indication that Palatine 
regarded him as of transcendent promise 
or even of singular excellence in that 
small class. And though Gorch had had 
no reason to expect, from previous criti- 
cisms, any more gratifying judgment than 
this, it still added somewhat to his irasci- 
bility, and cramming the themes roughly 
into his pocket he awaited Jessie with 
sullen eyes. At that moment she was 
receiving her manuscripts at the desk; 
she glanced anxiously at Palatine, but met 
in return only his impersonally affable 
smile; then stepping away, she opened 
hurriedly the daily theme, without glanc- 
ing at the summary on the weekly, and at 
once her heart, that had been capering in 
expectancy and hope, fell back heavy and 
exhausted. For at the end of her signifi- 
cant words was written, merely, " Not 
valuable.'* Plainly, he had not under- 
stood. 

With dull eyes she ran over the longer 
criticism on the weekly theme ; there was 
nothing in it which was not technical. 
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Yet by the time she had finished that 
mechanical reading her sanguine reason 
had asserted itself; she remembered that 
she had never really thought the supposi- 
tion on which she had acted could be cor- 
rect, and she reminded herself that there 
was absolutely no cause to distrust the 
ultimate adjustment. At the tea — at the 
tea — by the repetition of these words she 
pumped confidence into her heart. That, 
she realized, would be the climax; that 
would be practically her last opportunity 
for seeing Mr. Palatine, and it was quite 
natural that he should be reserving all for 
that. 

Yet she had stood all this time near his 
desk, giving him an opportunity to speak 
to her, and when he showed no intention 
of availing himself of it she moved to- 
wards the door reluctantly. Gorch inter- 
cepted her and bent his head while he said 
in a low, menacing tone : 

" I want to have a talk with you." 
She looked composedly into his eyes 
and made no reply. 
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" By what right," he began, as soon as 
they were out of the building, " did you 
show Palatine my poems — when I 
expressly forbade it — expressly forbade 
it ? '' 

For an instant she glanced at him in 
uncertainty and surprise, from which, how- 
ever, she immediately recovered. She 
realized that the time had come when 
deception must cease. 

" I gave them to him because I wanted 
to," she said obstinately, preferring to let 
the truth come out by degrees. Then 
she added casually : " It gave us some- 
thing to talk about." 

" You wanted to hear him jeer and scoff 
at them, I suppose, — as I'm told he did. 
It must have afforded you a great deal of 
pleasure ! " 

" I'm not going to be walked off my 
feet while we talk, as you've done with 
me before," interrupted Jessie. " Come 
and sit down under that tree over there ; 
we won't be disturbed, and we can have it 
out." 
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They seated themselves on the grass in 
the shadow, near the library and at a safe 
distance from the path. Gorch waited 
sullenly for Jessie to resume the conversa- 
tion. 

" I was truly sorry for you," she began 
in a conciliatory tone, which did not in any 
way mitigate the designed cruelty of her 
words. " I really was, when he told me 
that you hadn't a particle of talent. I 
knew you would be so disappointed, and I 
would have kept it from you if I could. 
I can't imagine how you found it out. I'm 
very sorry." 

Gorch was sitting cross-legged ; he raised 
his clenched fist and dealt a heavy blow on 
the grass. 

" Never mind how I found it out," he 
cried angrily. " I am disappointed. I'm 
disappointed to find you so destitute of 
honor. I'm disappointed to find you a 
treacherous, incurable flirt — a flirt that's 
been growing worse and worse," he de- 
clared incoherently, " till now you're giv- 
ing flowers to that man, — flowers that 
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you'd hardly let me touch, — and laying 
yourself open to almost any suspicion. 
You've degenerated a good deal from what 
you were when we got engaged." 

" I've decided to release you from that 
engagement," she said quietly, as if un- 
moved by his attack, though her cheeks 
had reddened. She ignored the accusa- 
tion about the flowers; she could have 
told him they were Miss Petwood's tribute 
of gratitude to Mr. Palatine, and not hers. 
" I'm not a flirt; I've merely found," she 
announced with a dramatic element in her 
voice, " the man I love." 

He stared at her, and his eyes grew hard 
and sharp. She sat plucking up grass by 
the roots fiercely, without looking at him. 

" Oh, you dismiss me then, do you ? " 
he asked sarcastically. " I suppose, then, 
you've got somebody else to fall back 
on?" 

" Yes," she replied, " I have." 

" Palatine's proposed, has he ? " 

She nodded, adding coldly, 

" You're quite right." 
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Gorch gazed at her again, white with 
anger, and then his lips began to tremble 
uncontrollably and he swallowed, and bit 
his mustache. 

" I don't believe it ; I don't believe it 
for a moment," he burst out. 

" I have his proposal in my pocket, if 
it'll do you any good to be sure," she re- 
turned, drawing out the piece of paper, 
crumpled and folded small. 

He took it from her, opened it, glanced 
over it ; and then, springing to his feet, he 
flung the paper viciously to the ground 
and walked away. 



Chapter X 

IT is perhaps in the nature of women 
rather more than men after taking an 
irretrievable step to be panic-stricken by 
the probability that after all it may have 
been a blunder. And Jessie, as she 
watched Gorch departing among the trees, 
was not free from the sensations of hol- 
lowness and doubt which any one might 
have who possessed only eighteen dollars 
and no immediate means of procuring 
transportation home when that should be 
exhausted. She would certainly have pre- 
ferred to allow the two engagements to 
overlap, and she regretted that her quix- 
otic sense of honor, as she subtly chose 
to regard it, aided by her hasty teimper, 
had forced her to be so precipitate. 

She also found it impossible to resist the 
tender emotions and reminiscences which a 
parting usually compels ; she could not 
help thinking, as she sat in the shadow of 
the library, of the days when she had 
joyously fancied herself in love with Gorch, 
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and of the nice things he had done. And 
principally she recurred to the details of 
his proposal to her and the manner in 
which she had been won — to that spring 
evening, when, on her mother's porch, 
murmuring so poetically — she had 
thought him a poet then ! — murmur- 
ing that it was a night to draw hearts 
together, he had slipped his arm about 
her waist and whispered, " Do you 
mind ? " And she for answer had laid her 
hand on his and pressed it. After that 
they had kissed each other ardently, and 
in a few words it had all been arranged, as 
Jessie told her mother when she went in. 
It was a queer thing that with this earnest 
romance, the joining of hands, the kisses, 
they should now be more distant in their 
relations to each other than they had ever 
been. 

However, after Gorch had vanished 
from her sight his image gradually lost 
vividness in her mind. Another grew 
distinct. As Phoebus, radiant charioteer, 
bursts through and dissipates the throng- 
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ing clouds — a phenomenon carefully 
noted and accurately expressed by Gorch 
in his poem, " After The Storm/' when 
he says, 

"The clouds now cower 
That once did lower " — 

so did Jessie's new Apollo fill with his 
brightness the mirror of her mind. Once 
more she began to recapitulate the reasons 
why all should go well, but before she 
had exhausted them she had risen and 
was walking towards the restaurant in 
Harvard Square, for with all the emotional 
and mental stress she had been under 
she felt keenly the need of food. 

On her way she wondered if she should 
find Gorch there eating his luncheon, and 
judging from his habits concluded that 
most probably she should. This con- 
sideration made her feel less compassion 
than ever for him. If she could have 
feared that in his despair he would do 
himself a violence, or even deny his appe- 
tite, she would have entertained the sin- 
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cerest pity for him ; but she had no such 
fear — she felt instinctively that he was not 
enterprising along that line. 

It was with an odd little sense of dis- 
appointment and chagrin that on entering 
the room she failed to find him at any of 
the tables. It possibly argued a venomous 
trait of character on her part, and yet a 
common inquisitiveness is the desire to 
see how some one else, be it fHend or 
enemy or total stranger, looks after heavy 
calamity. 

At last, when she was finishing, Gorch 
came in. She knew that at the moment 
of his entrance he saw her, but though 
she gazed at him steadily as he came down 
the room she could not compel a respon- 
sive glance. Gloomy and forbidding, he 
seemed to have his eyes fixed on some 
object beyond her. He passed the table 
at which she sat ; for a moment she had 
an apprehension that he might be going 
to take his old seat by her side, yet when 
he had gone by her relief was mingled 
with an inexplicable regret. For one 
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thing, it made her uncomfortable to know 
that he had the advantage ia being behind 
her, to feel that his malignant eyes were 
boring into her back, so she finished her 
meal hastily and departed. 

The various emotions predominating in 
Gorch's soul — emotions of hate, despair, 
fury, and vindictiveness — were kaleido- 
scopic in their action ; there was constant 
turmoil without progress. He had walked 
away from Jessie careless of direction and 
had soon discovered himself in front of 
his lodgings. Going up to his room, he 
threw his note-book on his table and sat 
down to think, but scarcely had he leaned 
back in his chair than, possessed by a 
sudden desire, he opened his trunk. Out 
of the bottom he lifted the whole bulk of 
his manuscripts and taking the poems up 
one by one tried to discover by external 
evidence those which had been submitted 
so feloniously to the instructor. Remem- 
bering that Dane had quoted from " The 
Patriot Bird," he concluded that in its 
neighborhood would the others be found. 
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and rapidly ransacking the pile he soon 
reached it. He worked from it on both 
sides, and easily distinguished those which 
from their worn and much-handled appear- 
ance he had no doubt had been irrever- 
ently memorized. As he looked at them 
all his rage was turned from Jessie against 
Palatine ; the instructor's scoffing and ridi- 
cule were as insufferable as his insidious 
allurement of Jessie's affections. With a 
caressing tenderness for the poems which 
had been exposed to such contumely 
Gorch began to read them, but his mind 
wandered; before he had finished "The 
Patriot Bird" he laid them again in his 
trunk, which with cynical sarcasm he 
locked. 

It then occurred to him that at half- 
past one the regular luncheon at the res- 
taurant was terminated and that if he came 
later he should have to pay extra. Look- 
ing at his watch, he found that it was 
twenty-seven minutes past the hour; he 
clapped on his hat and soon was running 
briskly down the street. 
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After luncheon he took his way to the 
aristocratic dormitory where Palatine lived. 
The outer door of the building was locked, 
so he rang the janitor's bell, only to be 
informed that Mr. Palatine was not in. 
Then he walked into the Yard and with a 
morbid impulse strolled to the scene of 
his fatal interview with Jessie and sat 
down as nearly as possible in the same 
spot that he had occupied an hour before. 
Here he brooded until his indignation 
with Palatine's course became so active 
as to bring him again to his feet; he 
returned to the dormitory, to find the door 
locked and to ring the bell again. This 
time he was told in no amiable terms that 
Mr, Palatine had not come in and that 
people had other things to do than to 
keep running up and down stairs every 
three minutes answering bells; also, that 
if he wanted to see Mr. Palatine that bad 
he'd better sit down on the steps and wait 
for him. 

Thus temporarily baffled in his efforts 
to obtain retribution, Gorch returned to 
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his lodgings. As he knew that this was 
the afternoon of Palatine's tea, which he 
had heard Jessie and Miss Petwood dis- 
cussing, he deliberated on the advisa- 
bility of intruding during the festive 
hours and breaking up the party. He 
would at least be sure of finding the in- 
structor at home. But the plan did not 
commend itself to him; it entailed too 
great publicity to be quite attractive, and 
though the humiliation which it might 
bring upon Palatine and Jessie would be 
most pleasing, Gorch concluded that a 
private interview with his rival would be 
more efficient. 

He had got half-way upstairs when 
Jessie began to hum a cheerful ditty in 
her room. He knew that she had at that 
moment heard him and was taking this 
means of assuring him of her blithe indif- 
ference. As he passed her door, which 
was ajar, he walked slowly, looking in ; he 
caught a glimpse of her as she stood 
before her bureau doing something with 
her hair. After he had shut himself in 
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his room he listened sharply, with his ear 
to the door, and the tune soon ceased. 
He found a bit of consolation in the 
thought that she had been resorting to 
bravado. 

At this point, when he sat down with 
the afternoon before him and nothing but 
his wrongs to occupy his mind, the idea 
occurred to him that in the final theme 
he might convey to Palatine his opinion 
of the treatment he had received. For 
Gorch the written word always had more 
value than the spoken, and no sooner had 
the resource suggested itself than he took 
pen and paper, prepared to present to the 
instructor in response to his request for 
honest criticism a sufficiently frank state- 
ment. While he was engaged in this 
composition the afternoon wore pleasantly 
away. In the enthusiastic concentration 
of authorship the wrongs and animosity 
which he so bitterly depicted were rele- 
gated to his sub-consciousness. 

At about the middle of the afternoon 
Jessie, who had at first tried to read, but. 



I 
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succumbing to the fascination of ambitious 
thoughts, had allowed her book to lie idle 
in her lap, began to dress for the tea. 
After half an hour she called Miss Pet- 
wood — Gorch through his closed door 
heard the summons — and obtained her 
assistance in arranging her hair. When 
her toilette was finished she knew that 
she looked better than ever before in her 
life. On her head was a straw hat with a 
wide, scoop-shaped brim filled with artifi- 
cial roses ; it was tilted somewhat forward 
by reason of the Psyche knot in which she 
had coiled her hair and through which her 
gold hairpin was thrust. Her dress was a 
pink organdie, from which bows and rib- 
bons, all blue, fluttered in distracting pro- 
fusion; a little red enamel flag, bearing 
" Harvard " in gold letters, was pinned at 
her throat ; in her ears, were large pendant 
imitation pearls; on her hands, notwith- 
standing the intense heat of the summer 
day, were new white gloves. 

" Dear ! *' said Miss Petwood, " all you 
need is the veil to be a bride." 



/ 
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" And some of these days I won't need 
even that. Miss Petwood," laughed Jessie 
gayly. Her eyes were bright with sanguine 
anticipation; she moved back and forth 
across the room flirting a black and gilt 
fan and glancing with each passage at the 
mirror. Miss Petwood was very plain by 
contrast ; the old black silk dress with the 
dense row of knobby black buttons down 
the front had no freshening touches to dis- 
play. 

" Isn't it nearly time to go ? " asked 
Jessie, looking at her watch. " Half-past 
four ; well, we'll get there at a quarter to 
five if we start now ; that's not too early." 

"He said five in his note to me," 
objected Miss Petwood. 

" Oh, well, you never need to be exact 
on such points. We might as well start 
now." 

" I really think I'd rather wait till five," 
Miss Petwood repeated mildly, but firmly. 
" Most likely the chaperon won't be there 
till then." 

This almost overcame Jessie's gravity. 
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" Oh, well, if you won't go yet,* I 
won't," she said with reluctance. And 
much as she longed for an opportunity to 
be alone with Honore, she was not brave 
enough to be the first one to arrive. 

At five o'clock precisely, for Miss Pet- 
wood positively refused to start before that, 
they left Jessie's room and descended the 
stairs. Gorch laid down his pen and went 
to the window. Peering out between the 
curtains, he watched them as they walked 
in a rapid flutter up the street, the little 
plain woman in black, the large, showy girl 
in colors ; he watched them till they turned 
the corner, and then he drew in his head 
with a sigh, thinking that Jessie had never 
tried to look so well for his sake. 

The two women, on entering the dormi- 
tory, found themselves in a square, spacious 
court, open to a skylight five stories above 
them. It was paved with stone; there 
were potted palms in the corners, and a 
great stone staircase with an iron balustrade 
descended into the centre. Round the 
walls, as they looked up, they saw tiers of 
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galleries, with heavy oaken doors opening 
upon them and hardwood settees placed 
here and there and railings of iron scroll- 
work. Their steps echoed as they moved 
forward hesitatingly. 

" How grand it is ! *' murmured Miss 
Petwooci 

" Yes," said Jessie. " His room is 
Number 7." 

They ascended one flight of stairs and 
paused for an instant before Room 7 to 
arrange their dresses. The other door was 
open ; the inner was ajar, and standing in 
the vestibule they heard Palatine's cheer- 
ful laugh and women's voices. Jessie 
knocked gently, but there was no response ; 
then more aggressively, and at once the 
door was opened and Palatine stood before 
her. 

" It's so good of you to come early," he 
said, shaking hands with Jessie first, then 
with Miss Petwood, and leading them into 
the room. " Of course you all know one 
another, Mrs. Kerr, Miss Carleton, Miss 
Perry. I'm sorry that my young men are 
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laggards ; of course they'd have been here 
hours ago if they'd had the least expecta- 
tion that you'd be on time. Here's Dane 
now," he added, as that rosy person in an 
admirably pressed blue suit appeared at 
the door. 

There was a round of introductions 
which had hardly been concluded when 
two other gentlemen, Hendricks and Price, 
both members of the class in composition, 
arrived, and the formality had to be re- 
peated. Jessie, as she had entered, had had 
an impression of confusing, unexpected 
splendor which even yet she had not re- 
solved ; for her most immediate impulse, 
after the embarrassment of the arrival was 
at an end, was to compare her dress with 
Marion Carleton's. The first thing that 
she noticed was that Marion wore no 
gloves ; not only that, but glancing hur- 
riedly at Mrs. Kerr and Miss Perry she 
found that they too were without them. 
Since that moment her attention had been 
devoted to ridding herself, hastily and in- 
conspicuously, of the superfluous adorn- 
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ment, a difficult task, for her hands were 
moist with heat and excitement. The 
second glove ofFered great resistance ; 
she became desperate, gave a sharp tug, 
and split the seam for an inch. As it 
occurred during a lull, the ripping sound 
was fatally distinct, and Jessie, flushing 
scarlet, jerked the ruined glove from her 
hand. 

" Oh, it*s too bad!" said Miss Carleton 
sympathetically, who was seated at the tea- 
table. "You've torn it. Miss Deagle.'* 

" It's no matter," said Jessie in as self- 
possessed and indifferent a tone as she could 
assume. " I've got plenty more at home." 

" Gloves are horrid things, I think," 
continued Miss Carleton. " I never wear 
them if I can help it — and then I nearly 
always manage to help it. There's one 
thing I like about your tea, Mr. Palatine," 
she called across the room, " and that is 
everybody can sit down." 

"You would have had that privilege 
anyhow," Palatine replied, " as your re- 
ward for pouring." 
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" Yes, but rd have been just as uncom- 
fortable out of sympathy. Of all sad 
sights, a lot of people standing on their 
feet and feeding themselves is the most 
melancholy. How will you have your 
tea, Mrs. Kerr?" 

Jessie flushed again, this time with a 
sense of slight. Why had not Honore 
asked her to pour tea, she wondered. To 
avoid showing that she was disturbed, as 
well as to appear perfectly at home, she 
turned her back on the little group clus- 
tered about the tea-table and began a tour 
of inspection round the room. 

The heavy red curtains were drawn 
across the windows, and in the soft light 
of the candles set in the brass chandelier 
and in the candlesticks on mantle-piece 
and book-shelves the splendor of the 
room impressed her even more than at 
the first cursory glance. Above the high 
oak wainscoting the walls were covered 
with dark-green paper, and against this 
background Braun photographs of paint- 
ings by Botticelli and Giorgione, by Rem- 
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brandt, Holbein, and Velasquez, were 
hung with a well-considered formality. A 
square of tapestry on one wall was the 
only bit of bright color ; upon it two 
swords were crossed behind a steel breast- 
plate. The furniture was mellow and 
profuse; there were soft, deep-colored 
rugs on the polished floor, $olid leather 
and hardwood chairs, a comfortable win- 
dow seat with many silken cushions, and 
mahogany desk and tables, on which there 
were vases of roses. 

" One of the great pictures, isn't it ? " 
said a voice in Jessie's ear. 

She had been looking at Giorgione's 
General Gattamelata, but she turned with 
alacrity from the gleaming armor and the 
melancholy face. 

" Indeed it is," she agreed cordially. 
" You have a sweet room, Mr. Palatine." 

" Ah, you are like the others, flatterer ! " 
he said playfully. " Why must my guests 
think it necessary to pay me that compli- 
ment? I find my little room cosy; let 
those who can be luxurious." 
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V She wondered what he would consider 
^ luxury, but she did not like to ask, being 
* unwilling to admit her unfamiliarity with 
s it and feeling that any such confession 
4 would prejudice her in his eyes. Doubt- 
. less he took it for granted that all his 

friends — except Miss Petwood — en- 
. joyed a degree of comfort equivalent to 
his. 

" Well, I just meant it was a nice man's 
room," she explained, with the unhesitat- 

V ing air of one able to discriminate in such 
' matters. " It's not tawdry, you know, or 

. effeminate; it's just my idea of what a 
, cultured man's room ought to be. Of 
course you don't need all the little orna- 
ments and knick-knacks a woman likes to 
' be, surrounded by ; " she strove in vain to 
' think of something specific and at the 
same time sufficiently elegant, but not dar- 
, ing to venture on any she concluded, as 
" she thought, effectively, " and you know, we 
? really don't need them. I'm sure I could 
give up half of them and never miss a 
-' thing/' 
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" But you. Miss Deagle, arc the most 
amiable of your sex," observed Palatine, 
courteously. " You would rejoice in giving 
up where other ladies would seek to retain." 

" It's nice of you to say that, but I 
don't know as I let many things slip 
through my fingers," she replied with 
some complacency. "This is such a 
good room for taty-tateSy^ she continued, 
looking round appreciatively. " So many 
nooks and corners — like this! Such a 
quiet little retreat ! I feel, Mr. Palatine, 
as if I never knew before what a romantic 
place Cambridge really is." 

She had that feeling which sometimes 
gives confidence at critical moments of 
this kind and is like mild intoxication, a 
consciousness of heightened attractiveness, 
of more than normal personal charm. She 
knew that the blood had filled her cheeks, 
making them warm and blooming, that 
her eyes sparkled brightly, that her teeth, 
having been well polished with a highly 
recommended powder, were being advan- 
tageously displayed, 
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"Cambridge is romantic in much the 
same way as Rome is modern," Palatine 
said reflectively. " One never really 
thinks of it as being so, and yet it is. 
Rome is overshadowed by its past ; Cam- 
bridge is made oppressively real by the 
proximity of Boston. Cambridge is, after 
all, not a city ; it is a soul. Boston, once 
a soul, a motive, an inspiration, is now a 
city. You have done well. Miss Deagle, 
to distinguish the essential values of these 
places in so short a time." 

Jessie wondered impatiently how much 
encouragement the man needed, and just 
what kind he would recognize. This was 
her opportunity ; the others were all talk- 
ing at the farther end of the room. Miss 
Petwood with Marion Carleton, the three 
men with the two other women. 

"You didn't think much of my last 
daily theme, did you, Mr. Palatine ? " she 
inquired, proceeding on a new tack. 

" Why talk shop ? " he responded, smil- 
ing. " I expected it of the others, but 
not of you, Miss Deagle." 
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" Because I do so badly, I suppose ? 
Never mind, Mr. Palatine, I don't want 
to talk shop any more than you do. Let's 
just be nice and personal. You remember 
those flowers on your desk this noon ? " 

"Ah!" he said, "is it you I am to 
thank ? " 

« 

Jessie hung her head and pawed the 
carpet with one foot. 

"Not altogether," she confessed, raising 
her eyes shyly. " Did you like them ? " 

"I was charmed by them," he replied. 
"I should have had them there on the 
piano this afternoon; they would have 
made such a fascinating bit of color ; but 
unfortunately I left them out of water at 
noon, and they are quite withered." 

Jessie sighed. 

" And the memory of the flowers don't 
last much longer than the flowers them- 
selves," she said sadly. 

"Oh," said Palatine, " it isn't the flowers 
that one wishes to remember ; it is those 
who gave them." 

"Yes, but it's all the same. My friend 
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and I will go away and fade from your 
memory just as quickly as the flowers." 

" Of course," Palatine protested, " I 
can't guarantee my memory with regard 
to the unknown friend, but you. Miss 
Deagle, I am sure I shall never forget." 

" Ah," she said reproachfully, " it's too 
much for us girls to expect to make any 
lasting impression on anybody so addicted 
to intellectual things *as you ! We girls 
don't mean anything to you scholars; 
you're wrapped up in your books and we 
just pass before you like little grovelling 
moths." 

" At least," Palatine interjected deferen- 
tially, " I am mindful enough to see that 
you have been shamefully neglected. Miss 
Deagle. You haven't had any tea or sand- 
wiches or even a slim slice of bread and 
butter. Miss Carleton," he said, step- 
ping toward her, with Jessie reluctantly 
following, " how could you overlook Miss 
Deagle ? I found her all by herself in a 
corner, literally starving." 

" Oh, I'm sorry ! " Miss Carleton said, 
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tilting the brass tea-pot. " I really don't 
know how it happened." 

" I do," Jessie answered, rather un- 
graciously. " I just got to looking at a 
picture. It wasn't your fault. And then 
Mr. Palatine came and talked and I never 
thought of eating, of course. They say 
that's why English A was put at twelve 
o'clock ; people would rather hear him 
talk than eat." 

She laughed noisily. There was a sub- 
dued echo from the company, as if they 
wished to be politely appreciative of the 
sally without being at the same time rude 
to their host. Miss Carleton gave Jessie 
her tea ; Palatine came forward with a 
plate of thin buttered slices of bread which 
he assured her she would find nutritious, 
and then turned to speak with Mrs. Kerr 
and Miss Perry. Jessie retired with her 
eatables to a corner, hoping that he might 
join her, but she saw him after a moment 
seat himself before the other two ladies and 
lean forward, talking earnestly. He was, 
however, the nearest of all the men to her, 
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so she bethought herself to drop her fan. 
His restoration of it, as far as promptness 
was concerned, left nothing to be desired, 
but when she breathed gratefully, "Oh, 
thank you," and added suggestively, " it's 
so hard to eat and drink and fan all at the 
same time," he did not oiFer to relieve her 
of the only one of these responsibilities 
open to him ; instead, he merely acquiesced, 
observing, " You will find it easier if you 
sit down," and having placed a chair for 
her near Miss Carleton, he withdrew again 
to Mrs. Kerr and Miss Perry. 

"Mr. Dane and I were just talking 
about the tennis tournament at Long- 
wood this week," said Marion Carleton, 
turning hospitably towards her. " Have 
you been out to any of the games, Miss 
Deagle ? " 

" No," replied Jessie. " Are they worth 
seemg r 

" I was out the second day and saw the 
match between Macy the Englishman and 
Billy Moyne," Miss Carleton said. " It 
was simply superb. The Englishman's 
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volleying and cross-court drives beat any- 
thing I ever saw. Poor Billy wasn't in 
it for a moment. I'm awfully afraid the 
Englishman will win ; I don't see how he 
can be beaten." 

" Just wait till he runs up against Sam 
Morrison," observed Dane wisely. " You 
know what Sam did at Newport last year : 
Holbrook had him two sets, five-two on 
the third, and forty-fifteen, and Sam won 
out. He has more sand and headwork 
than anybody on the courts ; and then, he'll 
have the crowd with him, too." 

" He's an awfully nice fellow," Miss 
Carleton admitted. " I do hope he will 
win. But that Englishman is such a ter- 
ribly big thing, and then those strokes of 
his "— 

" They won't faze Sam a bit," averred 
Dane confidently. " Sam has this tourna- 
ment pinched. Miss Carleton. He's in 
great form this year. He's in my class at 
college, you know." 

" Of course that makes a great differ- 
ence," Miss Carleton conceded. "The 
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moral support of that must be tremen- 
dous." 

"Oh, now, you know I didn't mean 
that,'* protested Dane in embarrassment, 
while Miss Carleton laughed. " I only 
meant I'd seen how he was playing; that 
was all." 

There was a short silence. 

" Hamilton's playing a good game this 
year," Miss Carleton said thoughtfully. 

Jessie rose abruptly; the impatience 
which she felt perhaps communicated itself 
in a slight degree to her movement. She 
knew nothing about tennis, and she ob- 
jected to being thus overlooked. 

" You're not going ? " asked Miss Carle- 
ton. 

" Yes, I must," she answered. 

Miss Petwood, from the opposite corner, 
where she had been sitting with Mr. Hen- 
dricks, noted the movement ; it gave her 
courage to do likewise. She and Hen- 
dricks had found each other difficult to 
talk to and impossible to escape from; 
they had maintained a spasmodic conver- 
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sation, interspersed with long barren 
reaches during which their eyes strayed 
restlessly about the room. It was from 
one of these that they now found them- 
selves released; they shook hands with 
cordial relief, and Miss Petwood thanked 
Mr. Hendricks for having given her a 
pleasant afternoon. She also thanked 
Mr. Palatine and Mrs. Kerr, Jessie in- 
sisting on her taking precedence in bidding 
them good-by. 

" I have had the loveliest time," mur- 
mured Jessie to her host. 

"Then you shouldn't cut it so short," 
he objected. 

" Oh, I must, I must ! " she declared. 
" But you will come and see me before I 
go, — to say good-by, — won't you ? " 

" To say good-by ? You're surely not 
thinking of leaving us yet ! " 

There was a note of concern as well as 
ejaculation in his voice, there was a look 
of genuine surprise on his face, that made 
her sad heart throb and live again and her 
eyes brighten. 
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"There's only one more recitation," 
she reminded him. 

" Oh, well," he said, " I shall see you 
then, anyhow." 

And all the way home she was oblivious 
to Miss Petwood's prattle ; she was trying 
to interpret what lay behind those words. 
For now it seemed to her that he had said 
them with a great relief, as if secure in 
the important certainty of seeing her again ; 
and then she wondered if her imagination 
had not colored them and if he had not 
spoken them in an ordinary way, as one 
would who was simply polite and indiiFer- 
ent. Her state of mind was pitifully un- 
certain, in sad contrast to that sanguine 
confidence with which she had anticipated 
the tea. 

In her room she took off reluctantly the 
rose-bedecked hat, the dress gayly capari- 
soned with ribbon streamers, the patent- 
leather shoes, put on her old blue ging- 
ham, and sat gazing at the discarded 
finery. She put it in her closet before 
long ; it was too poignant a reminder of 
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the joy and extravagance of anticipation. 
A few minutes later she went to dinner, 
alone and depressed ; Gorch, to her relief, 
did not appear. When she returned to her 
room she took out the money hidden in 
the top drawer of her bureau, counted it, 
and laid it away again. After this she 
sat for a long time with a dull and spirit- 
less look on her face. The probable had 
diminished to the dubious ; and the shrink- 
age in the contents of her purse had be- 
come a vital reality, not to be fairly 
balanced by hypothesis or hope. 



Chapter XI 

MISS CARLETON and Palatine sep- 
arated at the tea to meet a half 
hour later at dinner, and after dinner they 
walked together from the boarding-house, 
which was on Massachusetts avenue, up 
Quincy street under the arching elms. 
They passed the Colonial Club ; several 
of the men sitting on the piazza lifted their 
hats, and Palatine bowed in return. 

" I suppose you belong to that," said 
Miss Carleton. 

" Yes," Palatine replied. " It's not 
very exclusive." 

"It must be ftm to be a man and prac- 
tically live at one's club instead of at 
home," she observed. 

I don't know," he said with a smile. 
A club's a very poor substitute for home 
in my opinion. I suppose that not hav- 
ing a home to fall back on I have an ex- 
alted idea of its advantages," he added a 
little cynically. 

" No home ? " cried Miss Carleton. 
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"Why, I never thought of such a 
thing!" 

" I assure you," he replied, " I shouldn't 
be teaching in the Summer School if I had 
any other place to go to. My friends are 
very kind and I could patch out a vaca- 
tion by dividing my time among them, 
but I don't care to monopolize so much 
of their hospitality. I have an uncle who 
is good enough to be fond of me ; he has 
wanted me to come and live with him, but 
then, he is in St. Louis, and my interests 
are here." 

"And you wouldn't give up your in- 
terests for the sake of having a home?" 
she asked. " No, of course you wouldn't." 

" A man in such circumstances is always 
sustained, I suppose, by the hope of some 
day making a home for himself," he said 
musingly. " But as often as one really 
thinks of it, after getting into a rut, it 
seems an improbable thing." 

" Of course it must be quite a change 
for a man," she assented. 

" More than for a girl, you think ? " 
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" Oh, dear, yes ! Men after they're 
married have to form all their habits over 
again — and give up a good many of 
them." 

"That is, the sort of men that one 
would be willing to marry ? " 

" What do you mean by * one ' ? " she 
asked. " You're getting personal, I think," 
and she lapsed into a severe and some- 
what injured silence which Palatine re- 
spected. 

They reached the end of Quincy street, 
with its clean hedges and comfortable 
houses, and turned into Kirkland street, 
away from Memorial Hall. They had 
not walked far when they came to a ram- 
bling frame house with projecting eaves 
and vine-covered piazzas, supported on a 
rounded hillock, which in turn seemed to 
be belted in and saved from spreading out 
upon the sidewalk by the stone wall run- 
ning along its base. A flight of steps 
broke through the wall and ascended to a 
sloping walk, which ran straight to the 
wide piazza at the front. 
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"Come in and sit down," suggested 
Miss Carleton. 

" I should like to," he replied. 

" I bought a thing at a Japanese store 
to-day," she said as they reached the 
piazza, " warranted to scare off mosquitoes. 
Do you want to sit out here with me and 
test it? The mosquitoes are perfectly 
awful to-night." 

"Cigarette smoke isn't a bad preven- 
tive," he insinuated. 

" Oh, certainly," she assented. " You 
know I don't mind." 

Lighting a cigarette. Palatine sank into 
a hammock, while she disappeared into 
the house. Presently she came out, hold- 
ing what looked like a Roman candle. 

" A new kind of mosquito bar," she ex- 
plained. " You stand it on the floor this 
way and then you light it, and the mosqui- 
toes are unable to survive the smoke." 

Palatine carried it to the farther end of 
the piazza and set it down. 

" And how about the people ? " he asked 
sceptically. 
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" Oh, it has a delicate perfume that they 
revel in," she replied. "Wait and see. 
You have a match, of course ? " 

He lighted the end of the object, and 
for a moment they stood together over it, 
while a faint smoke, with which the odor 
of musk was mingled, ascended. 

"It's going all right," Miss Carleton 
announced, retiring to the hammock. " It 
will be good at this distance." 

He drew a chair close to the hammock 
and seated himself in such a way that she, 
half reclining, and swaying back and forth, 
should have her eyes on his profile, while 
he could at any moment turn his upon 
her. It was growing dark ; the room be- 
hind them was lighted and the curtains were 
drawn over the windows; some one was 
playing a reflective melody on the piano. 
At the end of the piazza the steady 
spark which made the tip of the candle 
remained in the gloom like a star. Out 
in the street, gray in the light of the elec- 
tric lamps, there were ripples of shadow as 
the breeze stirred the leaves of the elms. 



\ 
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There was a long silence between the two 
on the piazza ; the crickets whirred in the 
grass about the house, and Miss Carleton, 
rocking lazily, made rhythmic pads on 
the floor with her foot, while the music 
within rambled on and on. Palatine 
threw away his cigarette and did not light 
another. 

" It's been very nice having you here at 
the Summer School," he said at last. " In 
fact, I've fallen in love with you." 

He was agitated, he spoke more 
abruptly than he had intended, and on 
finishing he leaned forward, clasping his 
hands together between his knees and look- 
ing anxiously at her. He had seen her 
face change suddenly from comfortable re- 
pose to startled fear ; she stopped rocking 
at once, and in the moment of silence 
before she spoke the hammock vibrated 
with the spent momentum ; he noticed 
even this, watching her face as it moved 
back and forth faintly. And he saw, 
though her eyes did not meet his, that her 
face masked displeasure and hurt dignity, 
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and then a gentler emotion, and she cried 
out; 

" Oh, Vm so sorry you said that ! We 
were getting on so well together, and now 
you've spoilt it all ; you've — you've made 
relations so impossible ! " 

Palatine's eyes fell, and his head sank. 

" Must it be so ? " he said dejectedly. 
" I shouldn't have spoken, but I thought 
perhaps you — no matter." He rose 
to his feet. " I beg your pardon ; I '11 
at least relieve the discomfort of the situ- 
ation." 

She held out her hand, looking up at 
him. Her blue eyes seemed large and 
shining, and in them and her parted lips 
was the plain announcement of distress. 
But when she spoke, it was lightly, with a 
kind effort to cheer him : 

" It's as I always said — a great mistake 
to propose to a girl at night. Men ought 
always to wait till the next morning, and 
then they'll generally find they don't want 
to at all. You've just been carried away 
by the night — and the way you feel, you 
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know," she added vaguely, but with nice 
sympathy. 

" Yes, the way I feel," he replied with 
a smile. " The way I've felt all along, 
the way I'll feel to-morrow morning. But 
it wouldn't be fair to press that. Good- 
night." 

He walked down the sloping path, 
down the steps, along the wall, holding 
himself erect and trying to present the 
outward appearance of a manly retreat, but 
in his heart feeling spurned and broken. 
And while he was making his blind way 
back to his room, there to sit gloomily in 
the dark. Miss Carleton lay in her ham- 
mock remotely watching the slow combus- 
tion of her mosquito bar. 



Chapter XII 

THE day after the tea was dismal. 
Early in the morning rain started 
from the gray sky and continued to fall for 
the next twelve hours. At noon a high 
wind rose, but it remained in the east, and 
the hope that it might shift and bring fair 
weather was not fulfilled that afternoon. 
It rendered it merely the more disagreeable 
to venture out of doors, whipping about 
skirts and umbrellas and driving the rain 
in penetrating lances. And rattling at 
windows, whistling like a winter blast in 
chimneys and at corners, and bending and 
twisting with incessant bullying strength 
trees and shrubbery, it was one of those 
storms that demoralize even those who 
stay at home. Jessie particularly was rest- 
less, and though she felt oppressed by the 
four walls of her room, as well as by the 
close, damp smell of the lodging-house, 
she did not dare to go out, lest she might 
miss Mr. Palatine, who, she kept hoping, 
might come. 
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In the course of the morning she called 
upon Miss Petwood, whom she found 
absorbed in the preparation of her final 
theme. 

"Oh, Fd forgotten about that," said 
Jessie. " I must go right away and do 
mine. We ought to be glad to do him any 
favor we can after he*s been so good to us, 
don't you think ? " 

" Indeed I do wish I could make mine 
of some value to him," sighed Miss Pet- 
wood. 

" What on earth do you find to say ? " 
Jessie inquired. " Tm sure I couldn't 
think of a thing. It's all so perfect 
already." 

*' Yes," said Miss Petwood. " I just 
hesitate about oflFering advice." 

Jessie walked back and forth in the little 
room, finally squeezed past Miss Petwood, 
and stood in the window, shutting off most 
of the light. 

" Well, I guess I must be going and do- 
ing mine," she murmured, but she did not 
at once move. She had in fact come for a 
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purpose which she was finding it difficult 
to execute without rousing suspicion. 

" Have you decided yet when you 
leave?" she asked. 

" I looked up the time-table last night," 
Miss Petwood replied. " I guess I can't 
go till day after to-morrow. There's a 
train then that leaves at nine in the morn- 
ing that will take me right to Brazier- 
ville." 

" I can't get out of Mr. Gorch just 
when he wants to go," Jessie remarked 
casually. " You haven't heard him say 
anything, have you ? " 

Her face was quite impassive, but then 
she was looking out of the window. 

" Why, I happened to ask him this 
morning, and I understood him to say he 
was to leave day after to-morrow, too, at 
ten o'clock. But it's fiinny you shouldn't 
have known." 

" Oh, no ! " Jessie said quickly. " I 
always hate to know such things until the 
very last minute. That makes packing 
so much less of a worry and bother, you 
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know. If you have just a little time to 
do a thing in it's better than if you had a 
good deal more time when it has to be 
done by a certain time," she explained in 
her involved way. " Well, so long," and 
she squeezed past Miss Petwood again 
and slipped back to her room, bestowing 
on the way a glance of interest on Gorch's 
closed door. 

She finished her theme, which was in 
the nature of unreserved commendation, 
that morning. At twelve o'clock she did 
not go to the lecture, feeling no interest 
in what Mr. Osgood might have to say, 
but when an hour later she went out to 
luncheon, she took the theme with her, 
and after luncheon, making her way along 
the sloppy walks to Sever, she dropped 
It in the box. Then, thinking it barely 
possible that Mr. Palatine might be in his 
class-room, she opened the door and en- 
tered. To her disappointment, the room 
was empty, but she sat down hoping 
that he might come and providing as 
an excuse in such a case for her trespass 
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the slight untruth that having brought 
her theme she was waiting till the violence 
of the rain should subside. She grew 
weary, however ; the room was bare and 
uninteresting, the blackboard bore only 
the paradigm of an irregular French verb, 
and she had nothing to read. She ex- 
plored cautiously the instructor's desk, 
but beyond some text-books on French 
Literature and a sufficiently familiar Eng- 
lish Rhetoric she found nothing. To wait 
for somebody that one is not sure is com- 
ing is the most trying of all occupations, 
and when the futility as well as the tedium 
was becoming almost intolerable to Jessie 
it occurred to her that while she was wast- 
ing her time in the class-room Mr. Pala- 
tine might call to see her at her house. 
Immediately she hurried home. 

Palatine, however, did not come. And 
in the evening, after a nervous dinner, 
Jessie returned to her room and waited, 
and still he did not come. As the time 
slipped by, her heaviness increased ; when 
the last hour at which he could reasonably 
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be expected had passed she allowed her- 
self a period of unrestrained misery. Pac- 
ing to and fro in her room she wrung her 
hands, exclaiming to herself, " I don't 
understand it ! I don't understand it ! 
What shall I do ? " And then she sat down 
at her table and wrote rapidly : 

Dear Mr. Palatine : I am going away 
Friday morning. We part, perhaps never to 
meet again. You won't let me go without 
coming to say good-by, will you ? Come 
round to-morrow — Thursday — afternoon, any 
time ; I will be in all afternoon. Do come. 

Your friend, 

Jessie Deagle. 

Running out-doors, she mailed this at 
once. Then she returned to her room, 
and after half an hour more of agitated 
waiting went to bed, but to sleep no more 
than on the preceding night. 

All that day, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, while Jessie was keeping her 
vigil, Gorch, across the hall, was awaiting 
with little less eagerness the arrival for 
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which she listened. The evening before, 
while she was at the tea, he had deposited 
his bomb in the receptacle for themes, and 
with the hope that Palatine would remove 
it at an early moment, and would imme- 
diately answer it in person, he had thought 
it prudent to remain at home all day. 
He, too, was disappointed, but when 
evening came he contented himself with 
the thought that doubtless the instructor 
had not yet visited the theme-box, and at 
an early hour he went to bed, in order 
that he might diminish the period of sus- 
pense. 

The next morning was for both of them 
the most tedious time of all : Gorch was 
convinced that the instructor was delaying 
a reply to his theme until he should see him 
at the lecture, and Jessie had by her note 
deferred the possibility of a meeting with 
him until afternoon. They were both 
restless, unable to keep their minds on 
reading, and as the sun was shining, Jes- 
sie, anxious to be free from the inquiring 
presence of Miss Petwood, set out for a 
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walk. Gorch, bearing in mind the chance 
that Palatine might come to see him, re- 
mained in his room. 

At five minutes before twelve Jessie 
was approaching Sever Hall from the di- 
rection of Memorial, Gorch from that of 
the library. They spied each other and 
realized that they were likely to meet at 
the door. Gorch, quickening his steps, 
entered the building and went to his seat, 
the first student to arrive, while Jessie, 
who had slackened her pace, stood on the 
steps until it was two minutes before the 
hour and she saw Palatine approaching 
in the distance. 

When he came in he glanced at Miss 
Carleton's seat ; it was empty, as he well 
knew it would be. He had not received 
any theme from her embodying sugges- 
tions as to improvement in his conduct 
of the course. 

In his customary manner he removed 
his watch and chain and laid them on the 
desk, carefully, even fussily, coiling the 
chain about the watch. Beside them he 
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placed the bunch of themes which Gorch 
had with fierce delight noticed he carried 
in his hand. To Gorch during this prel- 
ude he seemed unwontedly grave and 
subdued. 

" The course practically came to an end 
at our last meeting," he began, " and I 
shall not detain you long to-day. I wish 
to thank you for your attention and dili- 
gence, which have made my share of the 
work easy and pleasant. And I must add 
that I am very much gratified on the 
whole by these last themes in which you 
have summed up for me your opinion of 
the summer's labor and have — in some 
cases — pointed out the shortcomings of 
the course as it is at present conducted, 
and suggested improvements. Indeed, 
your themes have been on the whole so 
lenient that I have almost felt obliged to 
hold your expressions of appreciation at a 
discount, for I have myself been conscious 
of many points in which I hope to make 
an advance next year ; and I was really 
in a measure refreshed by one theme. 



i 
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which was as severe as the others were 
gentle. Indeed, severe is far too mild a 
term, as you shall see later. I propose to 
read you that theme, as it presents some 
features which in justice to myself I must 
discuss before you all." 

A thrill of excitement passed through 
Gorch at these words ; he dug his hands 
deep into his trousers pockets and 
clenched them and looked hard at his 
desk. Things that he had written in that 
theme came to him which he would give 
much to avoid having brought to the 
notice of the class, but, on the other hand, 
the thought of the public humiliation 
which Palatine would entail upon himself 
by reading the manuscript aloud warmed 
and stirred his whole being. 

Meanwhile Palatine had digressed and 
was giving the class his last general 
advice. 

" No one in six weeks' time," he said, 
" can gain any appreciable knowledge of 
English literature or more than a rudi- 
mentary conception of English composi- 
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tion. Your themes in general tell me 
that you have not been disappointed, but 
I fancy that with many of you there is a 
depressing sense that you haven't got 
what you expected. I think, however, 
that you will ultimately realize the benefit 
of your study. All that we could aim at, 
as I explained in our first meeting, was to 
learn how to criticise, how to appreciate 
— and that only in a limited way, for 
with wider reading one's conception of 
criticism is extended. Now, I have tried 
to give direction to your work, to help 
you to formulate a standard and to keep 
before yourselves an ideal. And that is 
all Harvard University, whether in a six 
weeks' course or in a four years' course, 
tries to do for any man. It doesn't pro- 
fess to give him a rounded, definite mass 
of knowledge. It doesn't attempt to 
teach him aU that is to be learned, even 
in any one branch. It only tries to enable 
him to pick out for himself what is dis- 
tinctive as contrasted with what is merely 
good. There are a great many good 
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books in this world, but Harvard says to 
the man who comes to her with an earnest 
purpose, * Study only the significant/ 
And the world is so old now that the 
accumulated mass of significant literature 
is sufficient to keep the most zealous 
student fully occupied. 

" So if I ' ve seemed to neglect or even to 
treat with sarcasm or contempt contem- 
porary authors who are read more widely 
than Thackeray, who are favorably re- 
viewed in newspapers and critical journals, 
whose faces have been made as familiar to 
you as those of your own brothers and 
sisters, or even if I have spoken lightly of 
writers now dead whose work is commonly 
held in the reverence which no one need 
deny to their amiable lives, it is because, 
whatever their merits of beauty of expres- 
sion, or cleverness of phrase, or delicate 
fancy, or sympathetic thought, their work, 
in the total body of English literature, is 
not significant. They are not leaders, they 
have not the wide-reaching view, they have 
not the great creative gift that is so differ-' 
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ent from mere individuality. The work 
of many of them it is desirable to read, 
as it is supplementary to that of the foun- 
ders of their schools, but in an elementary 
course it would be absurd to lay stress on 
the productions of the disciples when it 
is only possible to consider superficially 
the achievements of the masters. 

" With this preliminary apology, which 
gives you as nearly as I can express it the 
fundamental method of the course just fin- 
ished, I shall put myself through a painful 
ordeal." 

As he drew a theme out of the bunch 
of manuscripts the intense silence in which 
the class had listened to him gave way to 
a rustle of excitement and anticipation, as 
men and women changed their positions 
and glanced expectantly at one another, — 
many of the women with a meaningless 
smile and a repressed desire to giggle. 
Gorch leaned his head against the wall and 
surveyed the others with outward calm, 
though his heart was palpitating as not even 
Jessie had ever made it palpitate. 
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Palatine held the theme before him for 
a moment, looking at it gravely, while 
he wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief. 

" * I have been asked to give my impres- 
sions of the work of this course and to sug- 
gest possible improvements. As my first 
suggestion I should say that there can be 
no improvement until Mr. Palatine, the 
present instructor, is removed.' " 

In contrast to the silence which had 
fallen on the class when Palatine began to 
read, what ensued in the pause which he 
made here might be characterized as awe- 
stricken dumbness. Gorch, though he had 
reddened, sat immovable and gazed at Jes- 
sie. She was staring at the instructor, and 
then, as if a winged thought had come to 
her, she turned her head quickly and shot 
a glance at Gorch. Their eyes met ; and 
immediately she sank back Into her seat, 
and Gorch saw with triumph that the color 
slowly departed from her face, leaving it 
harassed and frightened. At that moment 
somebody began to laugh, and instantly a 
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subdued titter travelled about the room, 
relieving the tension. 

" You see, he strikes at once at the root 
of the whole matter ; he hits the keynote 
with a large, angry clang," Palatine ob- 
served drily, and they laughed again, with 
more spontaneity. 

" ^ Mr. Palatine is a shallow, prating, 
affected fop, prejudiced in his likes and 
dislikes, unpatriotic and un-American in his 
judgments, and unable to discern good 
work when he comes across it. The man 
who goes out of his way to sneer at such a 
master as Longfellow, who says that he has 
been receiving so many themes on that 
great man's grave that he wishes the be- 
loved poet of the Charles had died at sea, 
— the man who says that Bryant's per- 
manent contribution to literature may pos- 
sibly be a couplet, — the man who says 
that Oliver Wendell Holmes was brilliant 
only when he forgot himself, which was 
perhaps ten times in his life, — and who, 
on the other hand, recommends to us every 
dry, pedantic little writer merely because 
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he happens to be an Englishman, — men 
like Matthew Arnold and Carlyle; any 
man who takes such a view is certainly not 
a fit guide for American students ; he is an 
English snob ; he lacks manliness and 
Americanism, and as a man, as well as a 
scholar, he is thoroughly despicable. 

" * Then again, Mr. Palatine has no earn- 
estness, no sincerity. He sacrifices all this 
so as to seem clever and flippant and friv- 
olous. He will say such things as I have 
quoted about great and immortal names 
and think it's funny. So long as he can 
raise a laugh he is contented. He doesn't 
care whether we learn anything or not. 
He doesn't care whether he teaches us 
anything or not. It makes no difference 
to him if we've worked our way here, 
sweating blood for an education, starving 
our bodies and going naked to kneel at 
the altars of Harvard University and 
listen to the wisdom that we have sup- 
posed has been accumulated there in past 
ages. That is all a joke to him. It is 
what he would call "absurd." He does 
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not realize that we have perhaps dragged 
ourselves here many hundreds of miles to 
see and to hear some great Professor, that 
in being given over to him we are cheated 
and beaten out of our labor and money 
and travail on false pretences. He does 
not realize that there may be before him 
men and women of talent, even of genius, 
who lack only the helping hand of sympathy 
and encouragement to enable them to take 
their place in the front rank of those who 
are producing literature to-day. Who has 
ever heard from Mr. Palatine a word of 
sympathy, a word of encouragement? 
" Despair, despair, everybody," is his 
motto. " Be discouraged, be inactive, 
don't do anything, you can't. There is 
nothing good or great in the world." My 
blood has boiled within me, as I have sat 
here in the hot summer noons, to hear this 
callow, dandified young cynic, sprucely 
dressed, waving his palm-leaf fan, nursing 
his high collar, as he said one cutting thing 
after another, showing the utter contempt 
he has for our capacity and purposes, the 
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cold-blooded cruelty with which he requites 
our sacrifices to obtain that grasp of a help- 
ing hand which one would think not even 
the most hardened and malicious spirit 
could refuse. I know it to be an indisput- 
able fact that this man ridicules the work 
which we have wrought with our whole 
hearts to his intimate friends, lackadaisical, 
law-de-daw exquisites like himself, and that 
he and they learn passages that they con- 
sider " absurd " — their favorite word — 
and go about quoting them, as they would 
say, with shrieks of laughter.' " 

Consternation, amusement, amazement 
were struggling for the mastery of the faces 
of the class. Gorch, leaning against the 
wall, had moved only to fold his arms ; 
the exultation of hearing Palatine thus out 
of his own mouth condemn himself was 
causing little trills and trickles of delicious 
emotion to course up his spine and about 
his heart. Moreover, he rejoiced in watch- 
ing Jessie, who dared not glance at him or 
indeed anybody else; he knew that she 
expected a dreadful climax, for she looked 
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white and sick, and was making aimless 
marks with her pencil on her tablet. He 
almost chuckled when for a moment he 
turned his eyes from her to Miss Petwood ; 
the latter looked so horrified. 

"*This man Palatine is an egotist, a 
jealous egotist. To this I attribute partly 
his failure to recognize, to praise, to lend 
a helping hand to genius where it exists. 
He could not survive the blow if he found 
that one of his pupils outshone him — 
him who had had all these advantages of 
education and had done so little with 
them. All he cares about is making an 
impression. He wants every one in his 
class to say: " Isn't he clever and nice and 
young? What a wonderful man he must 
be to be teaching in Harvard so young ! " 
I will give him the satisfaction of knowing 
that people do say this of him ; I have 
heard them say it. It merely shows what 
swagger and affectation and artificiality 
and a seeming to know it all will do for a 
man. It seems a wonder that the Har- 
vard faculty will put up with him. Some 
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of them must be on to him. I suppose 
they think, "Well, if he has taken in 
most of the Harvard faculty, he'll be able 
to take in the Summer Students. They 
won't know he's not a genuine article." 

" ^ Not only is Palatine the creature I 
have depicted him; he is also no gentle- 
man. He has done that this summer 
which any man with the remotest instincts 
of a gentleman would scorn to do.' " 

Palatine hesitated and glanced over the 
rest of the theme. Then he looked up 
from it. 

"The remainder of this assault," he 
said, " implicates a third person so speci- 
fically and in such a disagreeable manner 
that I shall read you only the closing 
paragraph. 

"*As a member of Palatine's class I 
with all the others have been grossly in- 
sulted. If I had gone to the State Uni- 
versity of Nevada I would have received 
fairer treatment, more careful instruction, 
and more solid assistance than has been 
accorded to me by this representative of 
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Harvard culture, who has not once offered 
me a helping hand. And further, as I 
have shown ' (in the omitted paragraphs), 
* I have been personally insulted by this 
instructor. I have suffered at his hands 
the loss of what is dearest to me in life. 
He has . . . and he has . . . 
and he has . . . and while I do not 
know what, if any, is the customary retri- 
bution for such villany in this effete East, 
I do know what he would get in the 
West and richly deserve, and that is a 
horse- vhipping. If hie has a spark of 
manliness left in him he will allow me 
the opportunity to take the satisfaction I 
demand, and that is to thrash him. 

" * I hope he will feel like passing on 
these suggestions for possible improve- 
ment to the Harvard faculty. If he 
does, then perhaps next year an improve- 
ment will be made.' *' 

With a faint smile Palatine slowly 
folded the theme, put it with the others, 
and snapped the rubber band about them. 
Then he glanced over the class, though 
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he did not turn his eyes in Gorch's direc- 
tion. He saw Jessie, who had plucked 
up courage and was sitting now erect, 
though very red ; at one time during the 
reading she had thought she was going to 
faint. 

" That's really not a bad piece of analy- 
sis, you know," Palatine said. " I recog- 
nize myself quite distinctly." 

The class seemed to gasp. Miss Pet- 
wood looked disturbed and pained. A 
girl in a red dress sitting on the front 
bench became suddenly hysterical and 
clapped her handkerchief to her mouth. 

"However," continued Palatine, "we 
will discuss that later. At present let us 
consider this theme in the ordinary way 
— as a theme. I think you will agree 
with me that it is good, vigorous work, 
somewhat unrestrained, but possessing 
decided vitality. It loses somewhat in 
effectiveness, because it is so evidently 
written with an animus; nevertheless it is 
distinctly the best theme I have received 
from this writer. If he had done more 
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work of this quality he would certainly 
not have had to complain of being over- 
looked. The theme is crude in many 
ways, of course ; the writer's use of figures 
is apt to be confused and his sentences are 
too full for utterance ; they are the sen- 
tences of a sublimely angry man rather 
than of a rhetorician. Careful finishing 
and polishing are what the theme most 
needs. I believe I counselled the author 
to cultivate the amenities of style ; I see 
no reason to alter my advice." 

There was a general smile. Gorch, who 
had been unprepared for this calm accept- 
ance of the theme, and saw that the class 
was not in sympathy with the attack, leaned 
forward sullenly, with his hands on his desk 
and his eyes lowered. 

" I shall not attempt to refute all that 
the writer has to say. Indeed, much of it 
is such palpable overstatement that it falls 
of its own weight. I haven't seen any one 
sweating blood or going about in an im- 
modest condition, and if the writer in his 
efforts to pursue a course at the Summer 
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School has ever been reduced to such ex- 
tremities I think he might better have 
stayed at home and worked on the farm. 
However, my personal opinions are matters 
for which he has no regard, so I will avoid 
expressing them and confine myself, as the 
orators say, to facts. As I remarked in 
the beginning, I acknowledge the truth of 
much that is here set forth. I have said 
a great many foolish and inane things to 
you during the summer, and for the three 
examples of flippant, unnecessary comment 
which in his first paragraph he recalls to 
you my memory supplies me with at least 
a dozen more, to which any sensible man 
would take exception. I dare say I have 
a tendency to speak for effect, and I have 
no doubt that others of you, besides this 
writer, have noticed it and attached no 
more importance to it than it deserves. In 
the effort to enliven a lecture or catch the 
attention of an audience on a dull day 
a man is sometimes tempted across the 
bounds of common sense into the realm of 
the eccentric. 
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" But what I wish emphatically to deny, 
and what this writer has no right to say," 
continued Palatine more warmly, " is that 
I have neglected you, and taken no inter- 
est in you. I am sure that many of you 
will bear me out in this." There was a 
vigorous nodding of heads about the room. 
" The gentleman who utters this complaint 
has given me no opportunity to extend to 
him the ^ helping hand ' which he requires. 
Not once has he come to consult with me 
about his work. He has sat day after day 
in class, baneful, scornful, conspiring against 
me, so to speak, at every pore. I think 
that the unfairness, the contempt, the ridi- 
cule have been on his side. My inexpe- 
rience and youth — which, I fear, seems 
greater than it is — have made me in his 
mind unworthy of consideration. I have 
tried in vain to reach him. The half an 
hour's intimate talk which might have 
cleared up the misunderstanding he has 
not allowed me. 

" I am sorry if he has misapprehended 
the scope and nature of the Summer School. 
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I thought I had explained in the beginning 
fully what I told you before reading this 
theme. We do not profess to catch crude 
geniuses and turn them out finished novel- 
ists, as the gentleman seems to fancy. And 
I am sure none of you, except possibly the 
gentleman himself, will feel hurt or insulted 
when I say that in this class I have dis- 
covered no evidence of genius or extraor- 
dinary talent." 

A few looked serious at this, but none 
seemed disposed to make verbal protest, 
and Palatine resumed: 

" The gentleman holds that he has spent 
six weeks here in vain, without progress, 
and there I think he does me injustice. 
Not only is this theme, crude though it is, 
superior in technical value to his first, but 
it also shows that he has experienced 
emotion, strong emotion, of which I may, 
without vanity, claim to be the cause. The 
opportunity of experiencing such passion 
is one which may never occur again, and 
which, had it not been for me, he might 
never have known. It has probably per- 
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manently enriched his life, a life that might 
otherwise have been barren of sensation. 

" The really important part of the theme 
— which I did not read you — I shall be 
glad to discuss with the writer if he cares 
to stop after class. Or, if he prefers not 
to discuss it, I shall be immediately at his 
service and offer him satisfaction of the 
particular kind he requires." 

Women looked at one another with 
frightened eyes, drawing in involuntarily 
their under lips. Some of the men 
chuckled and the others seemed amused, 
all except Gorch, who looked startled. 
Jessie was watching him and caught his 
blank expression, which she took as the 
signal of cowardice. Then she turned warm 
and admiring eyes towards Palatine, who 
had assumed a heroic figure to her mind. 
Indeed, so excited was she by the conse- 
quences that she temporarily forgot her 
own precarious condition. 

"Now," said Palatine^ taking up his 
watch and chain, " I shall bid you good- 
by. I wish you all a pleasant summer and 
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success, and I hope that I shall have the 
pleasure of meeting you all agdn." 

He rose to his feet and bow^. 

Reluctantly, and casting many glances 
round the room, the students came forward 
to grasp his hand and say good-by. Their 
steps dragged, as if each one wished to be 
the next to the last to leave the room, and 
they all went out with heads turned half- 
way round. Jessie, taking his hand, 
ventured to say quickly: 

" But this isn't good-by for me, you 
know." 

Palatine smiled gently, as if he had not 
heard, and stretched out his hand to the 
girl behind her. 

Gorch, who had stood up with the others, 
loitered at the end of the line, not enjoy- 
ing the conspicuous position, for it became 
fairly evident then to every one that he was 
the instructor's assailant. He was in an 
uneasy state of mind ; so far the battle had 
gone against him, and he was so amazed 
and confused by the jaunty ease with which 
the instructor had met to every one's satis- 
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faction the attack which he had thought 
absolutely crushing that he could not look 
forward to the final result with confidence 
or readiness. 

He and Palatine were left alone; the 
door had closed slowly. Gorch stood in 
front of the desk, frowning and lowering, 
shifting impatiently from one foot to the 
other, while Palatine spent perhaps a 
minute and a half in sorting over the 
.themes and making little marks on a slip 
of paper. At last he looked up. 

" It's just as well to let the others melt 
away," he said pleasantly. "We don't 
need a ring of spectators. I think the best 
place for our meeting is behind the build- 
ing. The space is apt to be deserted at 
this time, and Quincy street is quiet. It 
isn't likely that we shall be interrupted." 

He stepped briskly from the platform 
and going to the door held it open for 
Gorch, who went out stupidly. In the 
hall three young men slipped off the marble 
slab of the radiator and disappeared through 
the front entrance, not, however, until 
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Palatine had recognized them as members 
of his course. 

" It is astonishing how curious people 
are," he observed cheerfully. " I imagine 
they will feel defeated and disappointed 
when we do not emerge. After you, Mr. 
Gorch," as he opened the back door. 

" Do you mind waiting until I smoke a 
cigarette ? " he asked, as Gorch passed out. 

Gorch shook his head, and Palatine 
offered him his cigarette-case. 

" I don't smoke," replied Gorch. 

" How fortunate ! " exclaimed Palatine, 
striking a match. " Smoking makes a man 
so amiable that if we both indulged in it 
we should probably be compelled to settle 
our little difference peaceably. I shall 
smoke very rapidly so as not to keep you 
waiting." 

He puffed at his cigarette and in a short 
time had consumed half of it. Gorch 
watched him furtively. 

" Say," cried Gorch at last in despera- 
tion, " Fd like to know what the devil 
you've meant by your actions, anyhow ! " 
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My dear sir," replied Palatine coolly, 

I understood that, if we were to fight, a 
discussion of all matters might go by de- 
fault." 

Gorch was silent. He had been stand- 
ing up; now he sat down on the stone 
step beside Palatine and began toying with 
the pebbles at his feet. 

" I'd like to hear you explain yourself, 
anyhow," he muttered, with the bluster 
gone out of his tone and only the sulki- 
ness remaining. 

At that moment Palatine rose suddenly 
and pushed open the door. 

" Vm very sorry that I can't see you 
now. Miss Deagle," he said politely, " but 
I'm engaged in important business with 
Mr. Gorch. You'll excuse me, won't 

Jessie, discovered with her ear against 
the door, stepped back, blanched and 
trembling. Then, with an inarticulate 
murmur, she turned and fled, and Palatine 
again closed the door. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Gorch," he said. 
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"You would like an explanation of my 
conduct, but I assure you that that part 
of your theme which I left unread seems 
to me in most immediate need of an 
explanation. For instance, what do you 
mean when you say that I have proposed 
marriage to Miss Deagle ? " 

"You don't dare to deny it! You 
don't dare to deny it ! " cried Gorch, 
starting again to his feet, incensed by this 
brazen assumption of innocence. 

Palatine sat unmoved. 

" Most assuredly I do," he replied. " I 
can't conceive what put the notion into 
your head." 

" She told me herself that you had done 
so. She showed me your proposals to 
her, — five of them, — written in your 
own hand and in words that were unmis- 
takable." 

Palatine tossed aside his cigarette and 
putting his hand into the breast pocket 
of his roat drew out a packet of letters, 
bills, and themes. He looked them over 
carefully, and when he had come to 
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the last he raised his eyes with a short 
laugh. 

" Were these proposals written in pencil 
on a sheet of brown paper ? " he asked. 

Gorch nodded. 

" It*s very funny. That paper was 
never intended for any one's eyes but my 
own. Evidently when I was returning to 
Miss Deagle the other day some manu- 
scripts that she had asked me to ex- 
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Poems, by me ! '* interjected Gorch 
surlily. 

"Possibly. This paper, which I had 
also in my pocket, was mixed up with the 
others. That is all there is to it." 

" Very simple — very likely ! " sneered 
Gorch. " I suppose men write such things 
as that just for their own amusement ! " 

" Some do. Others write poems." 

Then, moved by a kinder impulse, as 
he caught from Gorch's face something of 
the despair and collapse that had succeeded 
accusation and anger, he went on rapidly : 

" Listen, Mr. Gorch ; I'll tell you all 
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about it, though there is no reason why I 
should, and it's laying my own affairs bare 
before you. I did this summer fall in 
love, but not with Miss Deagle. When 
I thought of telling the girl that I loved 
her I wondered how I should do it, and 
one day I began in earnest to write down 
a little speech. It immediately became so 
absurd that I realized its absurdity, and 
then in mere idle sport I amused myself 
by turning out three or four other pro- 
posals, utterly preposterous, and imagin- 
ing myself saying them. I suppose it 
sounds silly and incredible, but I did it. 
And I put them in my pocket ; I don't 
know why." 

He paused a moment; then, as he 
looked at Gorch's softening face, it came 
to him that the man needed sympathy, 
and in a sudden overflow of confidence 
and kindliness he continued: 

" I proposed to the girl — and I didn't 
use any of the forms I had made out. 
But she reftised me just the same." He 
lowered his eyes and spoke gently. " You 
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have said, Mr. Gorch, that I have robbed 
you of what is dearest to you in life, but I 
think you will understand now that of us 
two you are the happier. The girl you 
love isn't lost to you, after all, but it's 
different with me." 

After a moment's silence he looked 
up at Gorch with a melancholy, half-whim- 
sical smile. Gorch's face was turned to- 
wards the lawn spreading out in front of 
them, and then he suddenly swung round. 

" I'm sorry for you, Mr. Palatine," he 
said simply. " I know how it feels. I 
guess I've been unjust to you." Then he 
sat down again on the step beside Palatine 
and rested his chin on his hands. 

" But you make a mistake in thinking 
it'll be all right between me and Jessie," 
he added moodily. 

" You love her still, don't you ? " asked 
Palatine. 

Gorch hesitated ; then he said decidedly : 
" Yes, I do." 

" Then there will be no trouble. I'll 
write her a note this afternoon explaining 
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matters. It's merely a mild form of infat- 
uation that's taken hold of her. As soon 
as she understands the situation every- 
thing will adjust itself. Why," he added, 
you're going home together, aren't you ? " 
I don't know," said Gorch doubtfully. 
" She hasn't said anything." 

" Well, of course you are. The journey 
will clinch matters. It would be impos- 
sible if it didn't." 

They sat a little longer without speak- 
ing; then Gorch rose. Palatine rose, too, 
and they shook hands. 

" I must apologize for that theme," said 
Gorch. " I've been discouraged. I dare 
say it's all right that I should be. Some- 
how I've felt sometimes that my writing 
lacked something, but I just couldn't 
admit it to myself. At home I never 
used to feel that way ; I used to think that 
some day I'd surely do something great. 
But now I don't believe I ever shall. It's 
pretty hard ; it's the thing I've longed and 
tried to do from my youth up." 

Palatine couldn't say anything hopeful. 
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"When one thinks," he commented 
gently, " of the men and women who are 
earnestly trying to create, giving their 
whole thought to some art, it seems a piti- 
ful thing that they can't all succeed. So 
many noble, clean ambitions, faithful, high 
endeavors to come to nothing ! That pa- 
tient industry, toiling towards the beautiful, 
should be futile, has always seemed to me 
a tragic thing. No, Mr. Gorch, we can't all 
be great authors ; some of us must be con- 
tent to be, I'm afraid, indifferent teachers." 

Gorch nodded soberly. 

" Good-by," said Palatine^ again holding 
out his hand. " And I hope I may see you 
in the Summer School another year ; I'm 
sure we shall understand each other better." 

" Yes," said Gorch. " Good-by." And 
then, as he was drawing his hand away, he 
thought that in response to all the sym- 
pathy that Palatine had given — sympathy, 
he felt, that he had little deserved — he 
had returned none, and he said hesitatingly : 
" I'm very sorry about your trouble, Mr. 
Palatine." 



Chapter XIII 

JESSIE, after being detected by Palatine 
in her undignified position, ran out of 
Sever Hall and walked with rapid steps 
down the sunny path, exclaiming to her- 
self in a way that did scant justice to her 
real estimate of the catastrophe, " Oh, the 
miserable luck of it ! " Her mortification 
was indeed so intense that the blood still 
pricked her cheeks and her lips still moved 
with uniittered comments as she passed 
University Hall. Yet it was not so much 
the ignominy of the experience that de- 
pressed her, after the first flush of vexation 
had passed, as its incidental value in indi- 
cating a condition. She found it easy to 
convince herself that no man's love would 
be altered by the mere detection of his 
sweetheart in an act of eavesdropping, 
but it was more difficult to believe that 
Mr. Palatine could speak to her as he 
had done at the door and at the same 
time be her lover. There had been 
a frigid politeness in his manner which 
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she could not reconcile with any tender 
emotion. 

She sat for a long time in her room, 
awaiting the news which, she felt vaguely, 
must soon come to her. That the inter- 
view between Gorch and Palatine was 
having an important bearing on her fate 
she was aware; Gorch had, no doubt, 
told the instructor what he knew. She 
felt that it had been unfair, ungenerous 
of Gorch to prejudice her case, as by 
writing the theme he hafl certainly done ; 
and yet she found herself not so bitter 
towards him as she had been, but recur- 
ring indeed to that theme for the one bit 
of comfort and satisfaction that the morn- 
ing had afforded her. " He has robbed 
me of what is dearest to me in life," 
Gorch had said ; he had said it without 
expectation that it would come to her, 
and there could be no doubt that it rep- 
resented fully his conviction. 

She had thought that perhaps Mr. Pal- 
atine would come immediately to relieve 
her suspense, but neither he nor Gorch 
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arrived, and by and by she went to the 
restaurant for luncheon. As soon as 
possible she returned to her room, but 
there was still no news. Miss Petwood 
came in to discuss the untoward events 
of the lecture, and to express apprehen- 
sion over the result ; she was ignorant of 
the authorship of the theme, and Jessie 
did not enlighten her. She expressed 
surprise that Jessie had not yet begun to 
pack her trunk, but Jessie told her that 
she was putting it off till evening. Miss 
Petwood thought she would go back and 
get hers done, anyhow, and Jessie was 
again left alone. She heard Gorch come 
in and go to his room, and she wished 
she could dismiss her sense of pride and 
ask him what Mr. Palatine had said. 

Then, as she was sitting in a dull rev- 
ery, there was a rap at her door, and not 
having heard the tinkle of the door- 
bell, and thinking it was probably Miss 
Petwood, she called listlessly, " Come 
in." The landlady entered with an 
envelope. 
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"Here's a note that a messenger-boy 
has just brought," she announced. 

Jessie caught the envelope, glanced at 
it, and satisfying herself that it was from 
Mr. Palatine, tore it open so excitedly 
that the landlady, who was just going out, 
closed the door with reluctance. But 
this Jessie did not heed; she was run- 
ning through the note with the same ra- 
pidity with which one anxiously jumps to 
the end of an unexpected telegram. It 
was as follows : 

My dear Miss Deagle: I am sorry 
that I am unable to come round this afternoon 
to say good-by to you and to explain in person 
the unfortunate and deplorable misunderstand- 
ing which a bit of carelessness on my part has 
caused, but you will readily foi^ive my ab- 
sence, I feel sure, when I tell you that I am 
going away to-morrow morning, and that I 
am overwhelmed with things to be done. 

My distress at having inadvertently put you 
into a false and painful position is very great, 
and I wish that I could possibly make some 
adequate amends. The fervid paragraphs which 
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found a way into your hands were written by 

me as a sort of exercise, induced by the fact 

that I intended shortly to propose marriage 

to a girl with whom I was in love. I have 

explained this to Mr. Gorch, and no doubt he 

can make the matter clearer to you than I can 

hope to do. My regret over the occurrence is 

only mitigated by the fact that I know that in 

Mr. Gorch you have one who loves you as 

any woman should be happy to be loved. With 

best wishes, 

Hastily yours, 

Alfred HonorI Palatine. 

Jessie, pale and with hard eyes, read 
the note twice, three times. Then, drop- 
ping it in her lap, she laid her head against 
the back of the rocking-chair, and clasp- 
ing the arms with her hands, swayed back 
and forth. Slowly, as she looked at the 
ceiling, her eyes filled with tears, and by 
and by tears were running down her 
cheeks, though she made no sound. The 
note slipped from her lap to the floor, and 
in so doing seemed to recall her attention, 
for she stooped suddenly and grasped it. 
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and then, rising, paced up and down in a 
burst of passion, tearing the paper again 
and again and again. Then she went to 
the open window and flung the scraps far 
out over the ledge. 

" There ! " she exclaimed passionately, 
as she watched them flutter down. " There ! 
There ! " 

She sank again into her rocking-chair 
and sat with her handkerchief pressed into 
a round ball against her cheek. But now 
that the first sting of disappointment and 
rejection was past she set herself to cope 
with her situation. She might telegraph 
to her family for money and wait in Cam- 
bridge until it came ; then she would go 
home alone, and there would be explana- 
tions, scolding, and unhappiness. She 
could not bear to think of the gossip that 
would play with her name. And she was 
terrified when she thought of the weapon 
which Gorch had in his mere knowledge 
of facts, and which he might at any time 
use against her. She did not believe he 
would do so maliciously, but it would 
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be easy enough for him in self-defence or 
by way of explanation to let appear more 
of the truth than she could endure. It was 
in response to an imagined insult resulting 
from such public knowledge that she told 
herself, " I never loved Mr. Palatine ; it 
wasn't love. It was just a game I was 
playing for fun, and he fooled me at the 
end. I didn't care." And then she im- 
mediately accepted that as truth, and it 
became truth to her. 

The question was, would George relent ? 
To become reconciled and restored to him 
was a necessity, even if it were not inspired 
by burning passion. And now that Mr. 
Palatine was no longer to be considered, 
George did not present so offensive a mental 
image. He was fond of her ; the experi- 
ence he had passed through had probably 
made him more yielding and considerate ; 
and though he would never be the great 
poet that she had at one time hoped, still 
he was prominent in the social and literary 
life of Peru. 

She rose, and, opening her door softly. 
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stood looking across the hall. Gorch's 
door was closed and uninviting. Her 
courage failed ; then, with swift steps, she 
went to Miss Petwood's room. 

Miss Petwood was feeling forlorn ; she 
was sitting on her bed before her trunk, 
which was closed and locked. All her 
packing was finished, and she had nothing 
to do. She had no longer the resource of 
study ; she had returned her books to the 
library ; and as the dress she wore was 
the one she used for travelling, and was 
shabby, she did not care to go out on the 
street. She was, therefore, glad to see 
Jessie, especially as she had thought that 
the girl had a little while before repulsed 
her. 

" Listen," said Jessie, sitting down be- 
side her. Her voice was tremulous, but 
she tried to regain control of it. " Miss 
Petwood, Fm going to ask you to do me 
a favor." 

Why, I'd be glad to." 
It's nothing very much," said Jessie, 
and then she paused, not knowing exactly 
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how to go on. "You see, I've had a 
quarrel with Mr. Gorch," she stated at 
last, plunging bravely. " And I haven't 
money enough to get me home. I wanted 
to ask you if you'd go to him and ask him 
if he wouldn't lend me some and — and 
let me go with him to-morrow. I really 
carCt do it myself." 

"Why, yes, of course I will," said Miss 
Petwood sympathetically, taking and strok- 
ing Jessie's hand. " Poor child, I thought 
there was something wrong! And now 
you want to make it up, do you ? " 

Jessie did not at once answer. Then 
she laid her head on Miss Petwood's 
shoulder and nodded. 

" And I can tell him so ? " Miss Pet- 
wood asked eagerly. 

Jessie hesitated ; then, saying in an un- 
certain voice, " Yes, Miss Petwood, I guess 
you can tell him so," she lifted her head 
and hurried back to her room. 

Two minutes later Gorch knocked at 
her door ; she opened it and waited for him 
to speak. He stopped when he was barely 
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across the threshold, and there was an un- 
comfortable silent interval, during which 
he looked at the floor. Miss Petwood, 
who had lingered behind him, imagined 
that her presence was embarrassing and 
tiptoed resignedly into her room. 

"Will you come back to Peru with 
me?" he asked at last. 

" If you'll lend me the money and 
won't mind travelling with me," Jessie 
answered, lowering her eyes and retreating 
before him humbly. 

Gorch hesitated again. 

" Won't you come back the same way 
as we came, Jessie?" 

Then she looked at him fairly, with a 
smile. 

" Yes, George," she said, and he came 
forward, awkward, happy, reconciled, and, 
putting his arm around her, pressed her 
close to him and kissed her on the lips. 

"And you'll never breathe a word of 
how foolish I was to any one ? " she en- 
treated, looking up into his face. 

" I won't," he assured hen 
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"Then it's all right/' she said with a 
sigh of relief, drawing away from him and 
puffing out her sleeves, which had been 
crushed by her embrace. " And now I'm 
just crazy to hear all about your talk with 
Mr. Palatine ! " 



Chapter XIV 

AFTER leaving Cambridge Palatine 
did not go ofF into the woods to be 
alone with Nature and brood. He went 
to York Harbor to visit some friends and 
to try, by being with people whom he 
liked and who lived rather well, to approx- 
imate happiness. He took girls canoe- 
ing on the river, played golf with men, 
and accepted all invitations to picnics, teas, 
card parties, and dances ; and it was only 
his most intimate friends who noticed that 
he was more subdued and less irresponsi- 
ble in his statements than formerly. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps when he was in the 
middle of a speech to a girl or while he 
was swimming pensively in the chilly 
water of the ocean, a realization of his 
irretrievably ruined life would sweep over 
him, and he would feel like a man going 
suddenly blind. And it sickened him 
when persons from Boston would ask him 
if he had met at the Summer School a girl 
named Marion Carleton. 
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At the end of ten days he returned to 
Cambridge, intending to stay only long 
enough to pack up other clothes ; then he 
was going to Newport for the week of the 
tennis tournament; not that he cared 
particularly about the tennis, but he knew 
people and liked to feel himself a unit in 
that multitude. 

It was on a dry, hot afternoon in 
August that he unlocked the door of his 
room, pulled up the shades, and threw 
open the windows to let out the* musty 
smell. Then he picked up the mass of 
letters lying on the floor under the letter- 
slot and carried them over to the window 
seat. The bills, easily recognizable, he put 
in his pocket unopened, the advertisements 
he tossed into his waste-paper basket, and 
there then remained three letters, which he 
read in order. The first bore the postmark 
" Peru, O.," and he opened it with a smile of 
humorous anticipation. It ran as follows : 

Dear Mr. Palatine: You will be glad to 
know that Miss Deagle and I have settled our 
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little difGculty as you prophecied; in fact, it 

was settled before we left Cambridge, and we 

returned to Peru in the same status as we left it 

in. We have put the date for the wedding 

sometime in the fall. You will get cards, of 

course. It would give both Miss Deagle and 

myself great pleasure if you could arrange to be 

present. 

I think that very likely when I was in the 

Summer School I was too worried to do myself 

justice, and that I should not have owned 

myself discouraged. Since I have been here I 

have written several poems ; two of them have 

been published in the Peru " Weekly Messenger," 

and have attracted rather wide and favorable 

attention. Indeed, the verdict has been so high 

that it has put new heart into my work, and I 

cannot help feeling that if I keep on I shall be 

crowned with success. 

Yours truly, 

George C. Gorch. 
August I. 

" Efficacy of a course of training in the 
Summer School," thought Palatine ironi- 
cally, laying the letter aside. " How the 
most feeble spark will burn ! " 
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He tore open the second envelope : 

Brazierville, Vt., July 31. 

Dear Mr. Palatine : How can I thank 
you for the noble patience and kindness which 
you gave me ! It has been the means of my 
keeping my position. Your letter and certifi- 
cate convinced the School Committee of my 
fitness to continue teaching — and I could 
hardly believe it, they raised my salary fifteen 
dollars. 

I shall always look back on those six weeks 
spent in Cambridge amid those historic spots 
and cultured academic atmosphere as the hap- 
piest and brightest of my life, and I hope you 
will not mind if I say I shall always think of 
you as one of my very kindest friends. And if 
I seem to take a liberty in the request I am 
going to make, it is only because I feel so 
grateful to you and am old enough to be your 
mother. I often thought of asking it when I 
was in Cambridge, but shrank from it as being 
too forward. That was a cowardly reason for 
not doing what I felt at the time and still feel 
to be my duty. Do let me beg of you to give 
up smoking cigarettes. It would be dreadful if 
a young man of your promise and brilliancy 
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should ruin his health and mind and break down, 
and I do earnestly hope and pray you may 
throw off the habit while there is yet time. I 
hope you won't consider this a liberty on my 
part; it is my interest in your welfare that 
makes me speak of it. God bless you ! 

Yours gratefully, 

Maria Petwood. 

" Worth framing," murmured Palatine, 
slowly tearing the letter into strips. " No, 
I can't give up cigarettes for you. Miss 
Petwood, but I won't make fun of you ; " 
and he took up the third envelope, ad- 
dressed in a half-familiar hand, and with 
an illegible postmark. 

** Who the deuce " — he wondered, 

and when he opened the folded sheet and 

saw the blue letter-head " Falmouth," his 

heart throbbed, and the blood rushed to 

his cheeks. 

August 8. 

Dear Alfred : I don't know where you are 
now, so I'm sending this to Cambridge and 
trusting to luck that it may reach you. I want 
you to come down here and spend part of your 
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vacation with me — or all of it, if you can. I 
wanted to have you here last summer, but, as 
you know, my horse fell on me — damn fool ! — 
and I was laid up with a broken leg after the 
first week, and I thought you could have a better 
time than dancing attendance on a sick man. 

Now I hope you will come, and if you've 
made any other plans break them. 

When you come, though, you're not to 
appear in your professional capacity. I think 
you overworked Marion at that absurd Summer 
School of yours ; she's no more used to the in- 
tellectual life than I am. Anyhow, she's been 
moping round since shq's come back, and doesn't 
seem to have any spirit left in her. However, 
in spite of the grudge she should very properly 
have against you, I'm sure she'll be delighted to 
see you s^in. ^ 

Come at any time ; only let me know. 

Yours as always, 

Beebe Carleton. 

" I'd give my shirt to know if she put 
him up to that!" exclaimed Palatini, 
prancing up and down the room. " Or 
just to know if she knew he wrote it! 
What the deuce — What the deuce — 



